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Foreword 


For over a century and a quarter, the AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY has devoted its continued 
efforts to finding “peaceful means of avoiding and adjusting differences between nations, to the end that right 
shall rule might in a law-governed world.” Its membership and Board of Directors have comprised many 
famous advocates for the substitution of reason for force in the settlement of international disputes, and it 
has noted with gratification the many commendable achievements in the progress of this movement: The 
resort to international arbitration tribunals, the Hague Peace Conferences, international commissions of in- 
quiry, the League of Nations, the International Court of Justice, and lastly the organization of the United 
Nations. The United States entered into full membership in the United Nations with the overwhelming 
support of the American people. 


As stated in its charter, the primary purpose of the United Nations is “to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war.” All efforts to promote that purpose have, and will continue to have, the full 
support of the American Peace Society. However, we can only feel concern over the fact that,—in spite of 
the aforesaid steps towards the peaceful settlement of international differences,—conflicting national policies 
and ambitions have precipitated wars, each mote deadly and injurious to world economy and mutual under- 
standing, as well as to’the nations engaged, and that the needed world opinion and insistence upon peaceful 
settlements still have not been achieved. 


Concerned as we are primarily with the preservation of peace and the prevention of war, we see in the 
activities to attain by collective action some of the subsidiary purposes of the United Nations, such as the 
hurried bringing about of equal social and economic status in all nations and peoples, a diversion from the 
primary objective. Praiseworthy in the highest degree in themselves, the conditions sought are so difficult 
and uncertain of realization, that insistence upon them now threatens to postpone indefinitely the main pur- 
pose for which the United Nations was founded. What constitutes economic and social justice for all depends 
upon conditions that cannot remain static and must vary from time to time and from place to place. 


The American Peace Society with the American people at large is naturally proud of the major part 
played by the United States in furthering the maintenance of peace and assisting the economic revival of 
other less fortunate nations and in supporting the United Nations to this end. However, the consequent bur- 
den on our own economy and the rapid draining and exhaustion of our natural resources, so necessary for 
the security and wellbeing of our own people, is a problem which merits immediate thorough study and 
heart-searching consideration. 


Adopted by the Executive Committee April 4, 1957, 
and submitted to our Membership. 



























The durable idea of building a United States of 
Europe again has taken substance in the two pacts 
signed at Rome on March 25 by the Foreign Min- 
isters of six continental nations. From the European 
Defense Community’s defeat in 1954 to the emer- 
gence of the European Economic Community and 
Atomic Energy Community Treaties has been a short 
and remarkable journey to recovery. At this junc- 
ture there remains the sobering reminder that the 
EDC treaty had travelled the same distance, only to 
founder upon French fears in the National Assembly. 


Today no one in Europe would deny that the 
climate for political approval of the pact is more 
favorable than it would have been three years ago. 
They would also point out that unlike the EDC 
treaty, the new steps, Euratom and the Common 
Market, do not call for surrender of any degree of 
political sovereignty. Indeed, as compared to the five- 
year old Coal and Steel Community, the supra- 
national economic authority vested in the executive 
commissions of both the new Communities is con- 
siderably less. To those who would criticize the two 
Treaties on grounds that they lack many hoped-for 
supranational features, supporters reply that the “all 
or nothing” approach toward economic unity is as 
naive today as the notion that political integration 
could once be accomplished by good will and the 
stroke of a pen. Although gradualism is the order 
of the day, the Europeans are not dismayed. They 
believe that the framework for unity to be created 
by the Economic Community Treaty is adequate— 
that if the six European nations embark upon these 
new steps, along the road toward a full Common 
Market, perhaps mid-way, they may arrive at a point 
of no return. 


Of the moment, there are decisions that must be 
reached in two Western European parliaments this 
summer—decisions that will bury or salvage the 
European idea. If the French National Assembly and 
West Germany’s Bundestag ratify the Treaties, then 
approval by the other four participating countries, 
Benelux and Italy, is virtually assured. But there is 
a strict timeable to be kept. The pro-European Gov- 
ernments of Premier Guy Mollet and of Chancellor 
Adenauer are pressed. In France, debate on the 
North African situation or on the budget may bring 
the downfall of Mollet’s 17-months-old cabinet. 
(Written in May, 1957.) General elections in Ger- 
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The Climate of Europe 


BY LEONARD TENNYSON 
Information Representative for the European 
Community for Coal and Steel 


many this fall may possibly bring a new Govern- 
ment into office less sympathetic to the idea of Europe, 
or at least less effective in quelling opposition, than 
is the present one. 

To the direct question: Does active opposition to 
these new moves toward European integration exist? 
—the answer is a qualified yes. It is true that serious 
French opposition to the Common Market Treaty 
was largely overcome following a series of compro- 
mises favoring French agriculture and France’s over- 
seas territories. A minor uprising against the Com- 
mon Market and Euratom in which two leading 
German cabinet ministers figured, was put down by 
Chancellor Adenauer. The “Liberals” of Europe re- 
main the largest uncommitted political bloc. Even 
within this traditionally conservative area of Euro- 
pean politics, there are signs that the bulk of Liberals 
will go along with the European proposals. The only 
outstanding exception is, of course, the wing of 
France’s Radical Socialist party now led by Pierre 
Mendés-France. To these may be added some rebels 
from the Christian or Socialist European parties. 
The only outspoken opponents so far are on the ex- 
treme right and the extreme left of the political 
spectrum. One European leader active in the drive 
for unity commented recently: “I honestly don’t 
know whether we are in the majority or not. I only 
know that today support for Europe is better or- 
ganized than support against it.” 

The role of organization may, in fact, well turn 
out to be the key to success of the two Treaties. In 
1951 and 1952, when ratification debates were taking 
place in European parliaments on the proposed Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community, Europe had just 
begun its tremendous recovery march under the 
Marshall Plan. The Western European nations were 
still living closely with the United States and bene- 
fiting from its economic largesse. United States sup- 
port for the Coal-Steel Pact and “an auspicious mo- 
ment in history” (as one European put it) contributed 
more to acceptance than any attempt at organized 
support. By 1954, the atmosphere had changed. The 
shutters on most of the United States aid missions in 
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The Community steel mill of the Dotrmund-Horder Huttenunion plant at 
Dortmund, Germany, which operated at capacity or near-capacity levels 
throughout 1956 





Europe had been shut and although the military aid 
program and off-shore procurements continued, not 
only the economic but also the political ties with the 
United States had been loosened. Some Europeans 
feel it was America’s role in pushing through the 
EDC, and its culmination in Secretary Dulles’ earnest 
warning of an “agonizing re-appraisal” that sealed 
the fate of EDC. At the time, there existed a very 
deep and strong support in Europe for the Defense 
Community. Although it had been organized to some 
extent within individual countries, it did not extend in 
organized fashion across national frontiers. 

In November of 1955, the genius of Europe, Jean 
Monnet, who had recently stepped down as Presi- 
dent of the High Authority of the European Coal 
and Steel Community, came forth with a new plan 
to speed the integration of Europe. M. Monnet rea- 
soned that any subsequent unity pacts such as pro- 
posed at Messina that spring, would be in danger of 
suffering the same hazards that killed the EDC 
unless support for Europe could be mobilized. There- 
fore, he announced the formation of the “Action 
Committee for a United States of Europe”—a group 
whose members represented a theoretical majority 
in the parliaments of the six continental nations. With 
the Action Committee, M. Monnet sought the re- 
alignment of pro-European forces on a European 
basis. He also envisaged it as an instrument for end- 
ing the peril which hitherto had threatened the Euro- 
pean movement each time a government changed. 
On his Committee, he grouped together 33 (later 
34) leaders of political parties and free trade unions 
in the six Community states. Not only did he recruit 
leaders of the traditionally “pro-European parties,” 
but also new converts such as Erich Ollenhauer, the 
head of the powerful German Social Democratic 
party, and French Socialist leaders who, like Ollen- 
hauer, had once opposed the European Defense 
Community. 
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Each member signed a pledge that he would urge 
his own group to take whatever steps were necessary 
to support new integration moves. As stated in a 
letter sent by M. Monnet to the 33 founder-mem- 
bers, the Action Committee would seek to achieve a 
united Europe “by concrete accomplishment . . . that 
the Committee’s action will consist by its own inter- 
vention and that of organizations grouped within it, 
of making clear to governments, parliaments and 
public opinion their determination to see the Messina 
resolution of June 2 constitute a real step toward 
a United States of Europe.” 

M. Monnet’s Action Committee, in fact, eventu- 
ally won the nickname “Monnet’s international 
lobbying committee.” It helped marshal strength 
to support the Spaak Report in 1956, which laid the 
solid foundation for the Common Market and Eura- 
tom treaties. Taking advantage of the political tem- 
per of the time and the real economic threat posed 
by the Suez crisis, it also persuaded the six Govern- 
ments, in November, 1956, to appoint the three 
Euratom “Wise Men” who were assigned to report 
“on the amount of atomic energy which can be pro- 
duced in the near future in the six countries, and the 
means to be employed for this purpose.” 

Committee President Monnet believed in Euratom 
as a catalyst to the Common Market as well as a 
vital institution in its own right. He felt that the 
“Wise Men’s” Report would serve to focus European 
and world attention upon Euratom as constituting 
the only framework within which to develop Eu- 
rope’s nuclear power potential to replenish the con- 
tinent’s dwindling energy reserves. The “Wise 
Men’s” Report, “A Target for Euratom,” was de- 
livered to the Community Governments on May 7. 
It already has aroused international interest, particu- 
larly in the United States where the large-scale 
application of atomic energy for power production is 
still a long way off. Not only in the United States, 
but among many other observers outside the Com- 
munity, the Report is regarded as the most challeng- 
ing program that has emerged from Europe since 
the war. Whether it will lead to ratification of the 
Treaty remains to be seen. 

The Economic Community Treaty lacks the same 
trappings and dramatic stage setting Euratom affords. 
However, in the long run it is the Common Market 
that may set the stage for the next and final step— 
the political integration of Europe. Prior to mid- 
summer last year, proponents had quietly made up 
their minds that Euratom would have to go through 
the ratification process first, followed at a decent in- 
terval, by the Common Market Treaty. But two 
things happened in the latter half of 1956 that made 
for a change in strategy and concept. One event was 
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Colonel Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal in July 
and the other was Britain’s change of heart in 
September toward economic ties with the continent of 
Europe. 

The Suez episode had a double-edged effect. 
Overnight the commodity oil had become a potent 
political weapon to further Middle Eastern nation- 
alism. In turning to its principal ally, the United 
States, Europe expected vigorous American leader- 
ship would speedily conclude the Suez affair. But the 
United States reacted cautiously with due regard for 
its own political future in the region. Righteous anger 
at Nasser and disappointment with the measure of 
United States support gave way gradually to the 
realization that Europe was unable to act by itself 
and in its own interest. Suddenly the idea of unity 
assumed immediate and practical attractions. 

The second and more impressive boost to lagging 
hopes came from Britain which had been having 
second thoughts about Europe. Pierre Mendés- 
France had pointed an accusing finger at his neigh- 
bors across the channel in 1954 when he declared 
that the United Kingdom’s aloofness from the EDC 
had been one of the principal reasons behind his own 
country’s rejection of the treaty. Indeed, France, 
fearing a resurgent military Germany, feared no 
less the resurgent power of German industry. Only 
Britain, ran the familiar argument, could strike the 
balance-of-power in a European Community needed 
to keep Germany’s industrial might in check. 

Britain’s decision to associate itself with the con- 
tinent on a free-trade area basis was born of a gradual 
awakening to the rewards of belonging to a rich 
tariff-less market of 250 million consumers as com- 
pared to the dwindling rewards of the imperial pref- 
erence trading system. The British move to join 
economic forces with a continental common market, 
when first announced, so completely flabbergasted 
many Europeans that they were incredulous and not 
a few wondered privately if the British lion was play- 
ing perfidious Albion. Since then, it has been demon- 
strated that Britain is indeed prepared to align her- 
self with Europe. A free-trade area plan is being 
drafted which would permit Britain to maintain her 
own tariffs toward third countries and might include 
certain other nations of the OEEC group, presumably 
the Scandinavian countries, Portugal and Turkey. 
Britain’s change of heart remains the most encourag- 
ing development on the European scene so far. 
Britain and Suez combined have made the Economic 
Community Treaty as attractive and readily accepta- 
ble as Europe’s atomic future under Euratom. 

No discussion of the new pacts would be complete 
without making reference to the contribution of their 
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original descendant, the Treaty creating the European 
Coal and Steel Community. Because the Coal and 
Steel Community today is in danger of being over- 
shadowed by the new Communities, it may be helpful 
to look at the contribution that it has made to these 
new efforts. In nearly five years, the Coal and Steel 
Community has matured from an experiment in 
supranationalism to a successful European adminis- 
tration. Its first and most significant lesson has been 
to prove that a single market for Europe is a pos- 
sible goal. Its success has convinced die-hard op- 
ponents in governments, trade unions and industry. 
It did not, as many Americans feared, create a huge 
cartel for coal and steel. It did not take on dirigiste 
aspects as Europeans feared. The High Authority of 
the Community used its powers effectively without 
trodding on the sensitive sovereignty of nations. 


Barriers to the free flow of coal, steel, iron ore and 
scrap came down on schedule along 1,700 miles of 
national frontiers. Coal and steel producers have 
flourished. Publicly, they avow that they would not 
return to a national market arrangement if they had 
the choice. The free trade unions of Western Europe 
have seen wages go up, working hours down and 
benefits increase for workers in Europe’s coal and 
steel industries. More important, perhaps, they 
have learned a good deal more about the role of the 
trade union as an economic rather than a political 
institution through their leaders who, with industry 
and consumer representatives, have played an active 
role in the direction of the Community’s affairs. The 
Community’s High Authority has trained a new 
cadre of European civil servants, its Common Assem- 
bly has brought parliamentarians together under 
European party banners in opposition to national 
political blocs, and its Court of Justice has shown the 
way toward the growth of a European jurisprudence 
based upon the concept of the common interest of 
Europe rather than of national states. 


If the Common Market and Euratom Treaties sur- 
vive the parliamentary ordeal, Europe may move a 
step closer to the eventual confederation of European 
states. Economic integration will, of its own pres- 
sure, bring political unity into the realm of reality. 
For a period of 12 to 15 years, a European Assembly 
of 142 members from the parliaments of the six na- 
tions will meet regularly to debate practical issues 
involving the economic life or death of Europe. The 
experience will frequently be a painful one, for the 
new Communities will create an entire new crop of 
problems for Europe. However, at some point dur- 
ing the lengthy transition period envisaged in the 
Common Market Treaty, will come a time when 
there will be no turning back. 
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Foreign Affairs 


When the airplane carrying Richard M. Nixon 
put down last March at Washington, D. C., a tired 
and feverish Vice-President stepped from its cabin. 
A whirlwind official tour of nine African areas with 
a side trip to Italy and the Vatican had come to an 
end. Observers with long memories recalled that 
in July, 1944, a previous Vice-President had ar- 
rived from a Far Eastern official mission in about 
the same condition. But Henry A. Wallace had come 
back, unheralded, to find out that the decision had 
been made to “dump” him at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention coming up in a few days, while 
Mr. Nixon—the first Vice-President in 20 years to 
be reelected—had returned riding the crest of world 
publicity and national esteem for spotlighting a cru- 
cial area in the cold war. 

The point is not that Vice-Presidents engaged in 
significant foreign missions return tired or slightly 
ill, nor is it that though politically “washed up” or 
on the rise they are still useful agents in important 
external affairs. Rather the point is that the Vice- 
Presidency of the United States has developed along 
extra-constitutional lines into an adjunct roving am- 
bassadorship. 

No recent development in the office is more spec- 
tacular. Just as the needs of the times have focused 
attention to a greater degree than ever before on the 
presidential inability question, so the fact of United 
States leadership in a continung world crisis has made 
it imperative that new measures be taken to strength- 
en the hand of the President as Chief of Foreign 
Relations by enlarging the second officer’s avenues of 
information and his role in the administration. 

Though these are comparatively new ideas, they 
are more properly viewed as a return to the very 
earliest days of the Vice-presidency. The incum- 
bents were then men of proven diplomatic experi- 
ence and were contemplated for use in pressing for- 
eign matters. John Adams, the first Vice-President, 
was consulted in 1790 on the state of Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations and in 1794 was suggested as the appro- 
priate negotiator for the projected commercial treaty 
with England.’ Since he had been our senior diplo- 
mat and representative in London before his elec- 


1These incidents may be followed more completely in Irving 
G. Williams, The Rise of the Vice-Presidency (Public Affairs 
Press, Washington, D. C., 1956), 22, 25. 
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The American Vice-Presidency and 


BY IRVING G. WILLIAMS, Pu.D. 


tion, it was only fitting that his special knowledge 
and talents should be thus utilized. Though the 
Vice-President was willing to be a foreign policy 
advisor, he refused to consider the foreign assign- 
ment. John Jay was ultimately appointed to the post 
and the important, if unsatisfactory, Jay Treaty re- 
sulted. Adams’ critics believed that he had refused 
the task because he felt it was bound to fail and it 
would ruin his chances for succession to the presi- 
dency when Washington retired. The Vice-President 
himself offered as his reason the fact that the Consti- 
tution implied that he stay in the country ready to 
take over the helm of the ship of state if accident 
befell the head of government. 


When under the operations of the original consti- 
tutional scheme, the two contenders for the presi- 
dency in 1796 found themselves elected President 
and Vice-President respectively, an abortive entente 
was contemplated which might have profoundly al- 
tered the political development of the United States. 
Vice-President Thomas Jefferson of the nascent anti- 
Federalist party drafted a letter congratulating John 
Adams on his presidential victory and pledging his 
support. But James Madison, asked by Jefferson to 
judge whether this attempt should be made to in- 
corporate the Adams brand of Federalism into the 
Jeffersonian party, leaving the Hamiltonian wing in 
lofty loneliness, vetoed the idea and the letter was 
buried. For his part, President-elect John Adams 
had been doing some thinking about the next four 
years. Franco-American relations had seriously de- 
teriorated and the old Revolutionary War alliance 
lay in ruins. Thomas Jefferson had been our minister 
to France during the same period that Adams had 
been stationed in London. President-elect Adams 
hoped to use the Vice-President’s prestige among the 
French to help improve the diplomatic climate. On 
inauguration eve, Adams visited Jefferson to ask 
him if he would go to France as a special presidential 
emissary to bring about better relations with the gov- 
ernment.” Jefferson declined, using the theoretical 


2Charles F. Adams, ed. The Works of John Adams (Boston, 
1856), VIII, 533-40. 
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grounds that Adams had used three years earlier: 
the job was outside the constitutional domain of his 
office. It is also true, however, that on the practical 
side, Jefferson refused because, since the decision had 
been made that the anti-Federalists would not coa- 
lesce with Adams Federalists, the Vice-President had 
no responsibility to lighten the President’s burdens. 
The whole unsatisfactory course of events that char- 
acterized Adams’ single presidential term—relations 
with France culminating in undeclared war—was set 
in motion on the first and perhaps only occasion in 
which the highest executive offices were filled in 
accordance with the intentions of the Founding Fath- 
ers. As Jefferson himself testifies, that instance of 
Adams’ visit was the end of his dealings with the 
President except on purely formal occasions.* 


The failure of Adams and Jefferson to rise above 
party and achieve a modus vivendi from 1797 to 1801 
helped to bring upon the country “alarums,” ten- 
sions, preparations for war, curtailment of civil liber- 
ties, and limited war. Correctly figuring that French 
relations would be the major problem his adminis- 
tration would have to face, Adams had attempted to 
use the man most likely to be persena grata to re- 
publican France as a demonstration of American good 
will. Jefferson’s refusal to assume any responsibility 
to work out a diplomatic solution to a threatening 
international situation entailed placing political con- 
siderations above bipartisanship in foreign policy. 


For us, the chief lessons of these early experiences 
are first, that where a Vice-President had a previous 
record of successful diplomatic activity he was a 
“natural” for special trouble-shooting assignments 
abroad, and, second, that the offices of President and 
Vice-President were virtually independent of each 
other. The former could not command the latter 
and the degree of liaison between them would come 
more from the desire to cooperate in the foreign field 
than from the power of the President to control his 
Vice-President. The permanent result of these 18th 
Century events up to only yesterday was that as men 
less talented than Adams and Jefferson began to be 
elected Vice-Presidents, the question of their avail- 
ability for ad hoc foreign missions and counsel lapsed, 
and with it the constitutional question of whether 
they could or should be sent abroad. 

It was not until the administrations of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt that the negative answers of Vice- 
Presidents Adams and Jefferson were successfully 
challenged by the foreign assignments given to Vice- 


3 Andrew A. Lipscomb and Albert E. Bergh, eds. The Writings 
of Thomas Jefferson (Washington, 1903), 1, 413-4. 
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Presidents John N. Garner (1933-41) and Henry 
A. Wallace (1941-45). 

The current emphasis on foreign travels for Ameri- 
can Vice-Presidents opened innocently enough in 
1936. Garner in his capacity as President of the 
Senate accompanied the Senate delegation to the in- 
stallation of the first President of the Philippine 
Islands, stopping off en route to see Emperor Hiro- 
hito of Japan. Press notices were favorable, and even 
if the Vice-President was not a presidential emissary, 
those areas were impressed that the “number two 
man” in the American democracy had traveled to see 
them. No American Vice-President had ever before 
visited abroad anywhere. 

Shortly after Garner’s return, Roosevelt gave him 
a foreign assignment: to promote the Good Neigh- 
bor policy by attending the opening of the Mexican 
section of the Inter-American Highway. He ac- 
quitted himself well.* But Garner’s successful be- 
ginning as foreign emissary remained just that. The 
“team” came to the parting of the ways in the sec- 
ond term, and their earlier closeness ended in prac- 
tical enmity capped by Garner’s opposing Roosevelt 
for the presidential nomination in 1940. 

With Henry A. Wallace, his third term Vice- 
President, Roosevelt gave free rein to the foreign 
emissary idea. Even before taking office, Wallace 
was assigned as the President’s representative at the 
inauguration of President Avila Camacho of Mexico. 
The latter’s victory over General Almazan was pro- 
claimed as one of the common man over counter- 
revolutionary forces. Wallace himself was a symbol 
of the winning idea and would thus underscore the 
parallel interests of the two countries. Also, it was 
important to woo Mexico in matters of Pan-Ameri- 
canism and hemispheric defense now that the Nazis 
dominated Europe. Finally, Wallace’s ability to 
speak Spanish made him a natural choice in view of 
the fact that many of our regularly accredited chiefs 
of mission did not know the language of their as- 
signed country. 

Wallace followed up this initial foray by plowing 
entirely new ground for the Vice-Presidency in the 
field of foreign affairs. This occurred when he ac- 
cepted an assignment in foreign economic policy 
planning. In July, 1941, Roosevelt wrote him: “I 
had in mind appointing five or six people from vari- 
ous departments . . . who would consider the broad 


implications of our economic relationships . . . in the 
world today and ... the future... I have been won- 
dering if you would take the chairmanship . . . it is 


essential that we have someone. . . in whom the vari- 


4Ambassador Josephus Daniels’ report to FDR in Williams, 
P P 
op. cit., 162. 
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ous cabinet officers will have confidence.” This was 
the germ of the Economic Defense Board, created 
later that month by executive order. After Pearl 
Harbor, it became the Board of Economic Warfare 
and was headed by the Vice-President until 1943. 
Then, after his famous wrangle with Jesse Jones of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, he was re- 
moved by the President’s order. All that can be 
said here is that while Wallace headed the BEW, 
every single cabinet member was under him in some 
aspect of his duties, as were also the most important 
independent agency heads.° 

The Vice-President was likewise one of the orig- 
inal members of the President’s advisory committee 
on atomic energy, the basic agency which in Secre- 
tary of War Henry L. Stimson’s words made “all 
major decisions of policy on the development and use 
of atomic energy.”” He held the post throughout 
his term of office and thus was familiar with secrets 
jealously guarded from the Cabinet as well as Con- 
gress. It was this group that in June, 1942, recom- 
mended the expansion of activities which led directly 
to the Manhattan Project—the atomic bomb. 

By additional trips to Latin America and the Far 
East, Wallace further identified himself as the eyes 
and ears of the President in select foreign affairs. 
His Latin American visits made him almost as well 
known as, and certainly more loved than, he was in 
the United States. His intense social idealism struck 
a responsive chord in the temperamental peons, and 
their emotional response to Wallace was a striking 
contrast to the indifference usually accorded Ameri- 
can diplomats. As for the Vice-President’s trip to 
Soviet Asia and China in 1944, though Roosevelt’s 
announcement of his departure in April simply stat- 
ed that it was a good-will mission, in reality it was 
a mission of some magnitude. Wallace was Roose- 
velt’s official spokesman and, particularly in the China 
visit, made decisions for the President and made 
recommendations to him that became a part of the 
fabric of the much disputed postwar China policy. 

The total impact of Wallace’s term was decisive 
for the office in the matter of participation in foreign 
affairs. After his precedent-making activities, future 
Vice-Presidents could more acceptably play the role 
of foreign envoy and policy advisor. 

Harry S. Truman’s 82 days in the Vice-Presidency 
was a brief hiatus in the new departure, but his ad- 


5 Elliott Roosevelt, ed. F.D.R. His Personal Letters, 1928-1945 
(New York, 1950), II, 1181-2. 

®Both the work of the BEW and its wartime quarrels are fol- 
lowed in Williams, op cét., 186-201. 

*Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy, Om Active Service 
In Peace and War (New York, 1947), 612. 
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mitted lack of information on many state matters 
upon his succession to the presidency emphasized the 
need for regularizing the avenues of information a 
Vice-President must have in an age of American 
global involvement. It was probably with this in 
mind that Congress amended the National Security 
Act in 1949 to include the Vice-President as a statu- 
tory member of the National Security Council—the 
highest advisory body to the Chief Executive in mat- 
ters relating to the integration of foreign and na- 
tional defense policies. Vice-Presidents Alben W. 
Barkley (1949-53) and Richard M. Nixon have thus 
been at the apex of governmental organization, privy 
to the most secret affairs of state. They have not been 
dependent for information on the wishes of a Presi- 
dent who at will could give or withhold it. They 
were by law entitled to information and, beyond that, 
were by law to be participants in policy formulation 
at the highest level. Their Presidents felt that they 
were successful as NSC members. Ex-President 
Truman said in 1955: “Barkley was kept complete- 
ly informed on everything that went on—foreign 
and domestic—and he was a wonderful Vice-Presi- 
dent and never violated the confidence.”* President 
Eisenhower’s frequent expressions of satisfaction with 
Mr. Nixon both on and off the Council are well 
known. 

If anything, President Eisenhower has strength- 
ened the significance of the NSC and the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s position within it. Since 1954, Mr. Nixon has 
been its chairman (rather than the Secretary of State) 
in the absence of the President himself. This rule 
also was established about the same time for Cabinet 
sessions. This new role of alter ego in the President’s 
absence was at least psychologically important in 
calming public opinion after the Chief Executive’s 
heart attack in September, 1955. Nixon presided 
with unostentatious efficiency and firmness at Cabinet 
and NSC meetings which continued to be held on 
schedule. The President’s rule, enforced to date, 
emphasizes that the Vice-President has become the 
second most important person in the Executive 
branch, the chief of staff of the President, and the 
heir apparent. 

Nixon’s six foreign trips up to now have given him 
international as well as domestic stature. But, more 
important, they have helped to familiarize him with 
the complexities of foreign affairs. By 1957 he was 
accepted as an official spokesman of administration 
foreign policy. Wide publicity was given to his re- 
ports and recommendations after trips to Latin Amer- 
ica, the Far East, South Asia, Africa, and the Hun- 


8Filmed interview televised on See 1¢ Now program “Report 
on the Vice-Presidency,” Oct. 26, 1955. 
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garian refugee camps in Austria and West Germany. 

There seems to be little doubt that the idea of 
using Vice-Presidents for foreign missions, unsuc- 
cessfully attempted in the first decade of presidential 
government, and inadvertently begun with Garner, 
is here to stay. Considering the Vice-President’s NSC 
seat, it will be practically impossible henceforth to 
deny him the right to information, by personal ob- 
servation, on the state of affairs abroad. The time 
has passed when the career officials of the State De- 
partment may be disconcerted by his activities. In- 
deed, after one foreign trip in 1954, Nixon met the 
State Department personnel concerned with the areas 
he had visited, and lectured them on the wants and 
needs of the regions and how American foreign pol- 
icy should, in his opinion, be shaped in relation to 
them! In Cordell Hull’s day, the Department 
would have fought this briefing. The calm accept- 
ance of the changed state of affairs was a measure of 
what had happened to the Vice-Presidency in a 
short ten years. 

This brief review of the increasing role that Vice- 
Presidents have come to play in the field of foreign 





affairs underscores one major political fact. It is 
that greater pressure inevitably must be borne by the 
political parties to choose carefully and wisely the 
bottom half of the national ticket at the conventions. 
The demands of the hydrogen age are too grave ever 
again to gamble on a Throttlebottom for the poten- 
tially fateful office of Vice-President of the United 
States. At the very least, future candidates for the 
office must be politically compatible with the presi- 
dential choice. The day is over when political oppo- 
sites can be chosen to “balance” the ticket in the 
hope of catching as many votes as possible. Enlight- 
ened public opinion must demand that the party 
leaders end this practice for good. 

Beyond being personally and politically compati- 
ble to the head of the ticket, a future vice-presidential 
candidate should preferably be of wide experience in 
foreign affairs as was the case in the beginning of 
our national life. This prior experience is necessary 
as a safeguard lest the training period in office be 
tragically insufficient. The nature of affairs in to- 
day’s world has eliminated a margin for error; there 
is no cushion of time for an accidental President to 
learn the ropes after he succeeds. 


Morocco’s Problems 


(Note.—T his article is based om several years of residence in 
Morocco and a thorough study not only of the long history of 
Morocco, but a close survey of other small nations, particularly 
those having passed through the ordeal of changing status and 
new conditions of existence. Geography, religion, social and ra- 
cial aspects of the problems, have been taken into consideration. 
Reference should be made to my article: “El Moghreb el Aksa,” 
Vol. 118, Number 4, pp. 102-106.) 


Moroccans can look back upon a long history and 
consider the fact that during some of it they were in 
control of important and far-distant places. They 
were the last of their kindred nations to fall under 
foreign domination. Imagine what more than 40 
years of “protection” would do to such an empire. 
During that dormancy so much has developed in 
world politics, commerce, industry, and the social 
aspects of life that it will take a great struggle for 
them to catch up. A large number of established for- 
eign residents and considerable foreign capital in the 
country, important to the commerce and industry of 
Morocco, creates a peculiar problem. It will need 
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great wisdom, self-control, and determination to de- 
vise ways and means to hold a steady and advancing 
course along the route to self-sufficiency. 

One of the most important problems being faced 
by the government of Morocco is “nationality.” The 
country has a variety of races, colors, and creeds, as 
well as differing ways of life for nomads, peasants, 
and town-dwellers. Now, realize that nationalism is 
a belief, held by a considerable number of individ- 
uals, that they belong together as a nation or make up 
a nationality of their own. The nation is a material 
manifestation of an ideal. Political life is determined 
by nationalism rather than race, and practical politics 
are conditioned, not by what men really are, but by 
what they think they are. 

Based on the above propositions, all available force 
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has been placed behind an effort to make the people 
think, constantly, of themselves as Moroccans. Every 
possible measure is used to emphasize this fact of a 
Moroccan nationality. Loyalty of this kind will have 
to be built up in order to solidify the people of such 
various types. Everyone entitled to Moroccan citi- 
zenship must be made to feel proud of that fact. 


It is to families grouped in villages that the coun- 
try looks for the substance of life. These family units, 
knit together in the villages, produce a society un- 
conducive to the diverse loyalties required to make a 
strong national government. Villages function with- 
out outside authority and have no desire to influence 
others. A dominant factor in village society is the 
farmer and animal-husbandman class. The great ma- 
jority of men who do not work within that class pro- 
vide services for those who do, all being dependent 
upon the land. This form of self-sufficiency gives 
everyone a living, but seldom more than that. Be- 
ing part of a circle in which few are better off than 
himself, the villager does not seek more wealth or 
an improved life. Such people make up about three- 
fourths of the indigenous population. 


New economic ideas have started to influence the 
minds of the younger peasants, and they leave their 
occupations and villages for those places which look 
more attractive. Also, it is true that some have had 
to leave on account of foreign competition; the Eu- 
ropeans who came to take over the lands and farm 
them by modern methods. All of this has produced 
grave danger to the national industry—agriculture. 

The government has taken steps to bring some of 
these people back to the land. . Up-to-date agricul- 
tural ideas and methods will be taught to the native 
farmers and cattlemen, in order that they may be 
able to compete with the foreign and wealthy land- 
owners. In this way they will increase the total pro- 
duction and make possible more food exports. Rural 
cooperative credit societies can be introduced and en- 
couraged to real advantage. They would make loans 
for the purchase of stock, fodder, seeds, sinking of 
wells, the purchase of modern machinery, and, in 
emergencies, personal maintenance. There is some 
contention that villagers do not want reforms im- 
posed by any higher level of government, but with 
the proper approach they can be encouraged to ac- 
cept the innovations. 

In line with what has been said about land and 
peasant rehabilitation, there is bound to be a demand 
for reclaiming farmlands from foreign and large 
property owners. Undoubtedly such a move would 
be an economic disadvantage, as the present opera- 
tors of these estates are using modern methods and 
the new small-farm owner would not be in a posi- 
tion to do so without some delay. As matters stand, 
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such redistribution could add little to the per capita 
holding of rural land. However, the effect upon 
Moroccan morale warrants the action already taken 
to distribute some of the state-owned lands. Every 
man wants to feel a personal benefit by the break 
with the past, and land ownership will satisfy some 
of them. 

Without more education of the people the country 
can make little headway to becoming a true state and 
part of the modern world. One of the demands has 
been to replace foreign clerical and administrative 
employees with Moroccans, but the present status of 
popular education is a hindrance. Technical jobs may 
not be in the picture for some time to come, as there 
are relatively few Moroccans with the essential tech- 
nical education. There is a real need for a system of 
vocational education that will improve the quality 
and quantity of production without dependence on 
foreign skills. The professions should be aimed at, 
with particular emphasis on those in the realm of 
medicine. Furthermore, those who aspire to the prac- 
tice of law should be held to a reasonable limit, in 
regard to numbers. That has become an overcrowded 
profession in many of the newly independent coun- 
tries. 

The greatest urgency is for immediate entry into 
the primary grades by as many boys and girls as is 
possible. This is a move which will touch all the 
people and influence the standing of the nation in 
the next 15 or 20 years. It is this basic need that is 
being taken care of with vigor. A thousand village 
school-houses have been built by the voluntary ef- 
forts of villagers whose children would gain the edu- 
cational advantages. 

The educational program will be placed on a com- 
pulsory basis, because many of the populace are bound 
to feel the need for having sons go to work as soon 
as possible. This same class would neglect the edu- 
cation of daughters. All children of less than 14 
years of age should be required to attend throughout 
the school terms. Schedules could be arranged to 
utilize the portions of each year in which there is not 
a planting season, harvest, or the period of religious 
fasting. 

The French and Spanish have done well in the 
field of public health, but there is much more to be 
accomplished. More dispensaries, including pre-natal 
clinics and children’s health centers, are needed in the 
rural areas. 

Up to the present, only a very small number of 
Moroccans has entered any of the medical services. 
It may be that blame could have been placed on low 
educational standards and limited facilities for native 
youths. Added years of study may well be a deter- 
rent, when one considers how few parents in Morocco 
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can afford the cost. There is little opportunity for a 
young person to work while attending school. Of 
those who have become doctors of medicine, dentists, 
or nurses, few selected a public health career. The 
government will have to offer inducements for men 
and women to qualify in the medical professions, to 
take the places of foreigners who are now in the 
country and to extend the badly needed services. To 
make repayment for the help given them, these new 
practitioners must be required to serve in the organ- 
ized Public Health Service for a stated number of 
years. 

Growth of population has been a universal cause 
for reduction in per capita wealth, destroying the 
former balance of society. Populations, formerly, re- 
mained at a relatively fixed level, due to such factors 
as war, misgovernment, disease and famine. Modern 
medical knowledge and famine controls have caused 
an increase in national populations. Attempts to low- 
er the birth-rate will present considerable problems, 
but if they are not solved, the growth will exceed the 
productive capacity of the country and reduce the 
standard of living. When the scale of living goes 
down, in any free country, the government has some 
serious trouble to handle. 

Welfare services, assistance to those who cannot 
help themselves, are a responsibility of modern gov- 
ernments. These social works are particularly needed 
in Moroccan cities, where the patriarchal attitude of 
a tribal leader or the social community of a village is 
missing. Though such services may be looked down 
upon in the villages, we can clearly see how great is 
the need for them in larger places. Moroccan au- 
thorities recognize these facts and aim at proper 
implementation. 

Every encouragement is being given to the en- 
franchisement of Moroccan women. It is the woman 
who trains the child, and an unrestrained, educated 
woman is more likely to train her children in the 
direction of modern life. The lives of women in 
Turkey have been radically transformed, and it can- 
not be denied that this has been the result of internal 
conviction. When women begin to act in the family 
as a factor of modern progress real reforms cannot 
fail to appear. Clearly advantageous are the facts 
that these “modern” women can be self-supporting, 
self-respecting, and respected; not a burden on fam- 
ily or society. Of particular value, in this case, are 
those women who may become teachers. They free 
the services of men who can be used to advantage in 
other walks of life. Ignorant and fanatical mothers 
implant the same ignorance and fanaticism in sons as 
well as daughters. Give future mothers education 
and the entire situation will be improved. Girls with 
formal education are sure to carry some of the at- 
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tained knowledge into their respective households, 
as daughters, sisters or mothers. 

Urban housing conditions, particularly with regard 
to congestion, have assumed grave difficulties. Much 
of this has been due to the movement of peasants 
from their rural communities to the cities. This 
problem will not be settled at once, but steps are 
being taken to put the solution into plans for the 
future. Slight relief could result from an effort to 
return some of these people to agriculture. If noth- 
ing were done to rectify these conditions, various 
phenomena of social degradation might well result. 
Along with this could be a growing social unrest and 
revolutionary agitation to hamper the government 
when bonds of restraint may be broken. 

In the field of economics Morocco is so close to 
France that she cannot afford to sacrifice this relation- 
ship for any new, speculative arrangement. During 
1955, 58% of all Moroccan exports went to Metro- 
politan France, being goods to the value of $142,- 
000,000. On the other side of the ledger is an item 
of $228,000,000 worth of goods moving in the op- 
posite direction. This ratio of exports to imports is 
about average for the last 20 years. An improve- 
ment in the balance of trade is one of the foremost 
objectives of the Moroccan government. To accom- 
plish this requires introduction of variations in the 
agricultural products and an improvement in quality. 
The creation of a cooperative discipline will enable 
exporters to unite their efforts for the development 
of sales to outside markets. Years will be needed for 
the cultivation of new markets and to encourage new 
foreign capital to enter Morocco. In these days of 
political unrest, stability and reliability on the part 
of untried nations will have to be proven to those 
with whom they wish to deal. 

In accordance with domestic contingencies, Moroc- 
co’s foreign policy will be directed toward the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of good relations with oth- 
er nations on the basis of the principles of the United 
Nations Charter. Moreover, political association with 
Spain and France might be kept as firm as may be 
possible, without yielding in matters vital to contin- 
ued independent existence. Everything feasible must 
be done to help France and the Algerians settle the 
very complicated problem which exists between them. 
It is essential to see the present warfare ended be- 
cause it is a disturbing influence on the national mo- 
rale of Morocco. 

It is slightly more than a year since Morocco won 
relief from the status of a “protected” country. Much 
has been done to advance the positions of individuals 
and the nation. The road to social, political, and eco- 
nomic stature will be long and difficult, with new 
problems to be solved at every turn of events. 
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The question as to whether or not the United 
States should extend economic aid to communist- 
occupied Poland was settled with the first public an- 
nouncement that we had invited the Warsaw govern- 
ment to send a delegation to Washington to discuss 
the matter. This is so because once the invitation was 
extended and accepted world attention was focused 
upon the outcome of the conference. It is a generally- 
accepted fact that the people of Poland are in strained 
economic circumstances due to exploitation by the 
Russians, the dismal failures of the communist re- 
gime and the unwillingness of the Polish people to 
cooperate in collective farm plans. It is also an ac- 
cepted fact that the United States has been blessed 
with that great abundance which has made the Ameri- 
can way of life an inspiration to most of the people 
of the world. These two factors taken together, with 
the historic friendship which exists between the two 
nations, makes clear our desire to assist the Polish 
people in regaining their once abundant and happy 
national life. 

There remains, therefore, the questions as to what 
kind, under what terms and how much assistance we 
will offer. 

The kind of assistance to be offered should be 
measured against what the Polish people need most 
and what will least aid the communist regime to re- 
main in power. To begin with the Poles need food. 
Western observers in Poland report a scarcity of the 
basic food items and a growing malnutrition among 
children. The prospects for the future, including the 
spring crop, are not encouraging. We have a super- 
abundance of the foodstuffs they need most. Our 
current surplus of foods will likely be increased dur- 
ing the next six months. Our government is already 
engaged in a world-wide effort to put these surplus 
foods at the disposal of people who need them. 

The Poles are asking for fertilizers and modern 
farm equipment to produce the basic foodstuffs they 
need. The Russians, in their usual fashion, combed 
Poland like a flock of locusts in the period immedi- 





*Background: Executive Assistant, War Relief Services, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference (1943-1948) U. S.; Com- 
missioner of Displaced Persons (1948-1952) ; Consultant, Psycho- 
logical Strategy Board (1952-1953); Consultant, Operations Co- 
ordinating Board (1953-1954); Staff Director, House Select 
Committee to Investigate Communist Aggression (1954-1955) ; 
Government Consultant (1955 to present). 
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ately following the War. They gathered up farm 
animals, poultry, seeds and equipment and carted 
them off to the Soviet Union in the process of assur- 
ing the Polish people they were free of the Nazi 
occupier. Families were involuntarily moved from 
small, family-sized farms to the very large-type farm 
but without the equipment and stock to match the 
land. On top of this the communist regime attempted 
to install the Russian type collective farm. The re- 
sult has been that the agricultural life of Poland has 
never recovered its pre-war status. It will take dol- 
lars to purchase fertilizers and farm equipment. This 
means dollar credits, in some form, will need to be 
advanced if the Polish people are to have the where- 
withal to put their agricultural life on a sound 
footing. 

The Poles also need clothing of every type. Here 
again Western observers in Poland report that many 
people are wearing clothing much the worse for wear, 
and that the dress of the entire population is on the 
shabby side. Other reports indicate used clothing 
sent from friends and relatives in the United States 
is most popular because of its superiority to what the 
average person can obtain locally. However, the 
Poles have extensive weaving mills for manufactur- 
ing all types of cloth and fabrics, but many are now 
idle because of lack of raw material. 

The coal mines of Poland have long been a pro- 
ducer of revenues for the government. Here again 
the communist regime has exploited the mines for 
their Russian masters to a point where the equipment 
needed to work the mines has fallen into such a state 
of disrepair that it must be replaced. The Russians 
needed and still need this coal for their all-out effort 
to industrialize their slave empire and to put it on 
an economic footing with the United States. Coal is 
an essential part of the Russian development plans 
for war potential which she seeks to tip the balance 
of industrial power in her favor. This is a consid- 
eration which causes more than a third thought on 
the Polish request for credits to purchase our most 
modern, high-speed mining machinery. It is recog- 
nized that Poland hopes to earn badly-needed for- 
eign credits with her coal exports but so, too, it is 
obvious that Poland’s present internal situation makes 
it difficult for her to deny the Russians the lions 
share of her coal production. 
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The terms that will apply in our Aid to Poland 
program pose a more important question than what 
kind or how much assistance we will offer. The 
terms laid down will in large measure determine the 
public acceptance of and support of the program. 
Genuine and lasting public support cannot be ex- 
pected if we repeat the Tito affair or otherwise neglect 
the fundamental political issues involved. If, on the 
other hand, realistic conditions are laid down which 
concert with the national interests of the United 
States and the Polish people there will be no insolu- 
ble problems with regard to what kind and how much 
aid should be given. This follows because a program 
to aid the Polish people rid their country of the 
alien communist regime which now rules them can be 
justified as a real contribution towards world peace. 
A free, independent and democratic government in 
Warsaw would constitute a powerful deterrent to 
World War III. 


All food given to Poland should be limited to free 
distribution to the people strictly on the basis of need. 
No charge of any kind should be made. The recipi- 
ents must be informed the food is a freely-given gift 
of the people of the United States. 


All these conditions can be easily met if the War- 
saw regime is sincere. There is a national organiza- 
tion in Poland which still belongs to the people and 
its centuries-long tradition guarantees its objective 
work as an agency of mercy. That is CARITAS, an 
organization capable of reaching 95% of the Polish 
people. Other non-government agencies in Warsaw 
should be revitalized to assist in meeting these basic 
conditions. The means to this end are available in 
Poland if the present regime is sincere and wants to 
use them. 

We have a large surplus of raw cotton in ware- 
houses throughout the United States. This cotton 
will not be taken up in normal world markets for a 
variety of economic reasons. It can play an impor- 
tant role in improving the life of the average person 
in Poland. It can start weaving mills which have 
been idle or on part time into full production sched- 
ules. It can provide work for many people in Poland. 
Finally it can provide a wide assortment of sorely- 
needed clothing for all the Polish people. 


All these things can be done provided we lay down 
realistic conditions before making any of our surplus 
cotton available. The first condition should be that 
all goods manufactured with our cotton be restricted 
in its sale and distribution to the Polish people. The 
second condition should be the right at any time to 
examine on the spot what disposition is made of the 
manufactured goods. It is not necessary to restrict 
manufacture to civilian requirements if we secure 
compliance with the first condition. Since the Hun- 
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garian Freedom Revolution the Russians know (and 
we should too) that the Polish army will take up 
arms against the Russian occupier at the first favor- 
able opportunity. Care must be taken that none of 
the manufactured goods are diverted to the Soviet 
Union, any other of the Satellites or to Red China. 
The people of these communist-occupied territories 
need decent clothing as much as the Poles do but it 
only strengthens the controlling regimes when Mos- 
cow can hand over to them consumer items which the 
people need most. If we give abundant advance notice 
to the Poles that what they manufacture from the 
raw cotton they receive from us is strictly for their 
benefit, we can count upon them to see that this re- 
quirement is carried out. 

Making available fertilizers and farm equipment 
to the Warsaw regime raises a number of political 
problems. The collective farms set up by the regime 
have been notable failures. They must not be re- 
vived and made to appear successful with our help. 
The people of Poland have demonstrated that they 
do not want the collective farm system because it 
does violence to their individualistic, free-enterprise 
spirit. Over the past years the steady resistance of 
the Polish farmers to collectivization has played a 
major role in weakening the control mechanisms of 
Moscow. Their sacrifices must be preserved and re- 
warded further. 

The first condition we should attach to providing 
credits for the purchase of fertilizers and farm equip- 
ment is that the Warsaw regime abolish forthwith 
what is left of the collective farm system. Those 
large land holdings should be broken up and dis- 
tributed among the people. The goal should be a 
return to the family farm which in the past made a 
plentiful living for all the people. To make certain 
that this will be done the type of farm equipment 
made available for purchase by the Warsaw regime 
should be limited to that commonly used on the 
family-type farms in the United States. 

The possible advantages to the Polish people in- 
volved in the request for mining machinery are so 
outweighed by the obvious advantages to the War- 
saw Regime and their masters in the Kremlin that 
common sense dictates it be tabled until future events 
demonstrate a reversal of this situation. 

The success or failure of any aid program for Po- 
land will in the end depend upon the extent to 
which our hopes for the future Poland are identified 
with the tangible items provided them through such 
a program. We must never forget that in such a 
program we will be working with a sturdy, industri- 
ous and proud people who know the blessings of 
freedom and the meaning of government of, by and 
for the people. They will not be content with mate- 
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rial assistance alone or the self-deceiving goal of 
“national communism” because they know that the 
good life will come back to Poland only when the 
Poles have unqualified control of their own affairs. 
They will look to us for spiritual support and politi- 
cal alliance as they press forward toward that goal. 

To help us identify our aid program with our 
hopes for the future Poland, provision should be 
made for teams of U.S. citizens of Polish descent to 
visit that country regularly. We have thousands of 
citizens uniquely qualified for such an undertaking. 
With a language facility, knowledge of Poland’s his- 
tery and a sensitivity for the feelings of the people 
such teams of observers could do great service in 
making our aid program a success. This would pro- 
vide a genuine venture in people-to-people activities 
which even the communist leaders have claimed to 
support. The amount of freedom of movement and 
contact allowed these special teams of U.S. observ- 
ers would provide a quick and practical test of the 
sincerity of the Warsaw regime. 

It has been said that the Warsaw regime took a 
calculated risk when it initiated talks in Washington 
for economic assistance, the alleged risk being possi- 
ble reprisal by the Russians in the form of political 
and/or military action. To be taken in by such non- 
sense is to delude ourselves on the realities of life 
behind the iron curtain, as exposed by the Hungarian 
Freedom Revolution. The Warsaw regime was a 


lifesaver for the masters of the modern day Russian 
empire because it avoided a situation of total revolu- 
tion such as occurred in Hungary in October by act- 
ing as a skillful safety valve for the pent-up feelings 
of the entire Polish nation. The facts are that the 
Russians are incapable of ameliorating the hard life in 
Poland because a worse situation applies within the 
U.S.S.R. itself. Moreover, the Russians know that 
unless conditions of life are improved in Poland there 
will be a repeat of the Hungarian lesson with the 
added prospect that total revolution will break out 
from one end to the other of their far-flung empire. 
This would mean death for the Russian-communist 
empire. The masters of the Kremlin know this and 
they are prepared to make whatever concessions are 
necessary in their efforts to postpone the inevitable. 
This creates a situation of great opportunity for us 
and for the people of Poland. The bridge of friend- 
ship between us has been stormed by an unbroken 
line of dictators during the past eighteen years. Yet, 
the Polish people remain among our staunchest al- 
lies in a common struggle for peace and freedom. We 
can afford to be bold in setting a course of political 
action to accompany any Aid to Poland program 
which may be authorized. The Polish people will 
not be found wanting in any aspect of that action 
program. The decision now rests with us as to wheth- 
er we really want to help the Polish people rid them- 
selves of an alien despot who at various points in 
history has attempted to mold them into slaves. 


The American Mediterranean 


On Pan American Day this year, the Hon. John 
W. McCormack, Majority Leader of the U. S. House 
of Representatives, expressed his concern about at- 
tempts to disturb the peace in the Caribbean Sea, 
“the American Mediterranean.” Congressman Mc- 
Cormack spoke in the light of his thirty years’ ex- 
perience in public life. Throughout his legislative 
career he has been known as a genuine liberal. Con- 
sequently, this leader’s admonitions about the perils 
inherent in a campaign of agitation were noted with 
respect and attention by the majority of his col- 
leagues. 
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BY JOSEPH F. THORNING 


Professor of International Relations in the Catholic 


University of Chile 


The language employed by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts is worthy of repetition here. Mr. 
McCormack spoke as follows: 


“From the practical standpoint, inter-American 
friendship and solidarity can help us win the current 
struggle for human freedom. The agents of Marx- 
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ism-Leninism are active in the Caribbean. Do we 
not know that the Marxists and Leninists always dis- 
turb the peace and fish in troubled waters? When 
trusted, responsible friends are under fire, what have 
we to gain by promoting confusion, anarchy and 
chaos? Thanks to the union of hearts and minds 
achieved in World War II, we know our allies and 
our allies know us. We must maintain this union, in 
the light of our own vital interests.” 

The context in which Majority Leader McCor- 
mack gave his Pan American Day address was im- 
portant. Press campaigns of formidable proportions 
were under way against Venezuela, the Dominican 
Republic and Cuba. By studying a map of “the 
American Mediterranean,” any specialist in geopoli- 
tics could see that these three countries, with their 
splendid harbors and air fields, hold the key to the 
maintenance of “the tranquillity of order” in the 
Caribbean area. It was no accident, as many Mem- 
bers of the Congress remarked after Mr. McCor- 
mack’s speech, that Leftwing elements in the West- 
ern Hemisphere have kept up a steady drumbeat of 
propaganda against the present Governments in 
Caracas, Ciudad Trujillo and Havana. The advo- 
cates of Marxism-Leninism know quite well that, as 
long as regimes friendly to the United States main- 
tain themselves in key points of the “American Medi- 
terranean,” the worldwide conspiracy against liberty 
cannot get a foothold in a region that could serve 
the Kremlin as a staging-area for renewed attempts 
at subversion of the North American continent. 

In this connection, it may be borne in mind that 
Venezuela is the largest exporter of oil in the world. 
Production, which stands in second place, is edging 
up to three million barrels a day. Iron is another 
product that is being mined and shipped abroad at a 
prodigious rate. The oil and iron marked for export 
move across the sea lanes of “the American Medi- 
terranean.” 

Moreover, the dollars gained in exchange for 
Venezuelan raw materials and other goods are spent 
in such a way in North America as to keep U. S. and 
Canadian factories and farms humming with activity. 
Venezuelans buy more than one half billion of goods 
from the United States, without the benefit of U. S. 
loans, grants or other subventions. 

This situation may be contrasted with the barren 
cupboards in the “Lands of Socialism,” Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
East Germany, Albania and China. These peoples, 
submitted to outright Marxist-Leninist regimes, are 
reduced to such hunger that their Governments must 
stand, hat in hand, seeking handouts from the pro- 
ductive nations of the globe. It is fair to conclude 
that the Venezuelan Government’s policy of plough- 
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ing back oil profits into schools, hospitals, housing 
and highway developments is paying dividends not 
only to the citizens of the Republic, but also provid- 
ing a constant, expanding market for the workmen 
of the United States. 


Nor can the student of contemporary history ex- 
plain the phenomenal progress of Venezuela by 
pointing to the enormous natural resources of the 
country. The Soviet Ukraine, for example, has an 
abundance of natural resources, but the Marxist- 
Leninist formula for their exploitation has turned 
this fertile area into a “deficit” economy where, from 
year to year, the Ukrainians turn upon their masters 
in order to throw off the Soviet yoke and themselves 
get the fruits of their soil and of their toil. 

There is another feature of the Venezuelan Na- 
tional Administration that can be considered. Thou- 
sands of citizens from other lands can visit Caracas, 
Maracaibo and the most remote reaches of the Re- 
public. This also holds true about the Dominican 
Republic and Cuba, whereas months may elapse be- 
fore visas in appreciable quantities may be made 
available to Americans or Europeans who would like 
to visit a showplace of “Socialism” such as Marxist- 
Leninist Hungary. This is mentioned because the 
Leftwingers who offer themselves as the nucleus of 
a new “revolutionary” regime for Venezuela are the 
same individuals whose corruption, self-seeking and 
attempted Marxian indoctrination of the people 
brought about an abrupt termination of the clique’s 
power in November, 1948. 

Since 1948, the Venezuelan people have refused 
to heed the loud outcries from Leftwingers abroad 
that they overthrow their present Government. The 
people, unlike the Bourbons, remember their sad 
experience with the “Socializers” and have learned 
to respect the achievements of an Administration 
that lives and works in harmony with Good Neigh- 
bors. 

In Cuba there is a somewhat different set of con- 
ditions. The coup d’état by which General Ful- 
gencio Batista took over the Government in March, 
1952, was quite unexpected by the general public 
because the Republic had been preparing for Presi- 
dential elections in June of that year. Promises were 
also made after the coup d’état, that free elections 
would be held without delay and that opposition par- 
ties would be guaranteed full opportunity to carry 
on their campaigns. Since the Batista regime ap- 
peared to be something of a caretaker government 
and since the new administration put an end to 
crimes of violence and grafting on a huge scale, it 
won considerable initial support from the Cuban 
citizens. 

Now the date is 1957. The clamor for a free 
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choice of leaders in the executive and legislative 
branches of government has not subsided; nor is it 
likely to diminish in the forseeable future. There 
are no less than 20 opposition groups, or factions, 
who claim that they have the right candidates for a 
popular referendum on the issue. These groups point 
out that military force is now being invoked quite 
constantly in order to keep President Batista in pow- 
er. They also complain that constitutional guaran- 
tees are suspended from time to time, while police- 
state methods are used to stamp out opposition. 
There is a deep-seated conviction in the Cuban soul 
that gun-battles do not settle debates about public 
policy. 

In March, 1957, a small body of armed men tried 
to kill President Batista and to take over the Presi- 
dential Palace. The spearhead of this attack undeni- 
ably was a young man who had been indoctrinated 
in Moscow. He got to the second floor of the Palace 
where he himself was shot down. He and his com- 
patriots made clear their allegiance to Sefior Fidel 
Castro who is reported to be in command of some 
thirty or forty revolutionaries in the almost inaccessi- 
ble mountains of the eastern side of the island. 

According to well-informed Cubans, this insurrec- 
tionist had a measure of responsibility for the bloody 
events in Bogota in 1948 which threatened for some 
days to wreck the Pan American Conference and stop 
the Organization of American States. 

Some sectors of the United States press have tried 
to make a hero of Sefior Castro and to represent him 
as the leader who would supplant President Batista. 
The truth is that the former inspires no general con- 
fidence among the people of Cuba. Nor is there any- 
thing in his record that would suggest that he would 
either be a loyal friend of the inter-American system 
or a chief executive favorably disposed toward the 
United States. There are many Cubans who believe 
that Sefior Castro’s first move, if and when he should 
be able to seize power, would be to re-establish dip- 
lomatic relations with the Soviet Union. In that 
eventuality, Cuba would again become a focus of 
Marxist-Leninist infection, not only for “the Ameri- 
can Mediterranean,” but also for the entire Western 
Hemisphere. 

Under the circumstances, it would appear to the 
impartial observer that the sooner a firm commit- 
ment can be given for genuinely free elections, the 
better chances there will be for the Cuban citizens to 
study their domestic problems and to select the lead- 
ers who can provide constitutional rule without the 





political chaos that reigns today in Haiti. A good 
economic trend, unlike the condition that obtains 
across the water in Haiti, can constitute the sound 
foundation for political stability. This is the bright- 
est spot in the Cuban picture. Business activities for 
the first half of 1957 were never surpassed in the 
history of the Republic. 

In the heart of the Caribbean, the Dominican Re- 
public, there is likewise a flourishing national econ- 
omy with little internal political friction. A cloud 
of menacing proportions, however, has been created 
outside the country. This originated in the disap- 
pearance of a Columbia University instructor, Sefior 
Don Jests de Galindez, on the night of March 12, 
1956. One New York newspaper, within a few 
weeks of the disappearance, claimed that the missing 
man had been stuffed alive into the oil-burning fur- 
nace of a ship called the Fundicién. This theory 
was widely held by opponents of the Dominican Re- 
public until early in 1957 when a national magazine, 
whose version was accepted by a Member of the 
United States Congress, alleged that an American 
pilot, who subsequently disappeared in the Domini- 
can Republic, transported Sefior de Galindez to some 
point in the last-named country. 

When President Grayson Kirk of Columbia saw 
fit to comment on the original mystery, the disap- 
pearance of Galindez, he wrote in The New York 
Times (May 13, 1956) that he was unwilling to 
“prejudge” the case because “there was a complete 
lack of evidence.” 

In the meantime, a number of leaders in the Unit- 
ed States Congress and the Pentagon have visited the 
Dominican Republic and expressed their confidence 
in the contributions which that country is making to 
Hemisphere defense. The same leaders point out 
that no Dominican citizen who commands national or 
international respect has participated in the current 
crisis. They add that a man, or a Nation, should be 
considered innocent until tried and convicted by a 
jury of peers. 

One thing is certain. The waters of the “Ameri- 
can Mediterranean” are troubled. And, if the his- 
tory of the past 30 years teaches a lesson, it is that 
the Marxist-Leninists always fish in troubled waters 
and do everything possible to blacken the reputations 
of those leaders who stand in the path of Soviet 
world domination. Evidence, not agitation, should 
be the norm of fair judgment. The Free World 
can’t afford to lose “the American Mediterranean.” 
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Assistance? 


As the United States reappraises its own foreign 
aid programs, it cannot afford to ignore the role of 
the United Nations in channeling technical assistance 
to under-developed countries. The UN’s Expanded 
Technical Assistance Program (UNETAP), now in 
its seventh year of operation, is one of the most sig- 
nificant long-term activities of the UN. Nearly all 
81 member states contribute to the UNETAP budg- 
et; seven specialized agencies of the UN family par- 
ticipate in its work, and 131 countries and territories 
have benefited from its services over the past six 
years. Even Stalin’s successors in the Kremlin have 
tacitly acknowledged its popularity among under- 
developed nations by shelving the Stalinist policy of 
denunciation in favor of a new policy involving 
Soviet financial support for the program and active 
interest in its operation. 

Although created by governments, acting together 
through the UN, this technical assistance program 
produces its real impact in terms of people-to-people 
activities. Paul G. Hoffman, speaking as the US 
delegate before the 2nd Committee of the General 
Assembly on December 4, 1956, pointed out: 

For millions of people throughout the world, the UN is rep- 

resented, not by its inspiring headquarters, not by the impressive 
meetings of the General Assembly, not even by the Charter with 
its impressive statement of principles, It is represented by the 
UN team of experts working in the village or rural community. 
The UN is the public health doctor showing how the dreaded 
malaria mosquito can be eradicated; the nurse teaching how to 
purify infected water; the agricultural specialist demonstrating 
the higher yield of hybrid corn. 
Mr. Hoffman might have added that in Bolivia and 
in many other countries the UN is represented by a 
team of educators demonstrating simple techniques 
for teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic. In 
Turkey, it is an engineer showing coal miners how to 
apply safety rules for underground work. In Indo- 
nesia, it is a shop team showing local leaders how to 
train skilled workers in metal working and motor 
mechanics. 

These examples could be multiplied many times 
over. Since 1950 more than 5,000 experts from 77 
nations have served on UNETAP projects. During 
1956 alone, 2,100 experts were at work in under- 
developed areas under UNETAP auspices. Comple- 
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menting the work of the experts is the award of fel- 
lowships to nationals of less-developed countries for 
short periods of training abroad. Nearly 2,500 per- 
sons were training abroad under UNETAP grants 
last year, making a total of 10,000 fellowships award- 
ed since inauguration of the program. 

Most UN fellows study in the industrialized 
countries of the West, but some from neighboring 
countries are brought ‘together at regional training 
centers to receive instruction from an international 
staff of experts. Students from nine Arab countries, 
for example, have been trained as leaders in rural- 
community development at a “fundamental educa- 
tion” center in Egypt, while young men from 14 
Latin American countries have trained as technicians 
for civil air lines at a regional center in Mexico. 
Even more widespread are national training centers, 
where students of the host-country are instructed by 
an international faculty under UNETAP auspices. 

Skill-sharing activities of the UN program sound 
markedly similar to those of the technical assistance 
program which the US conducts on a largely bi- 
lateral basis with por of the same countries in Asia, 
Africa, the Middle East, and Latin America. So they 
should, for both programs were conceived in response 
to the yearnings of people in those areas to live bet- 
ter. At heart, both programs are inspired by the same 
basic philosophy, namely, that people are the key to 
successful operation of economic and social programs 
for raising standards of living. In the words of UN 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold: “Funda- 
mentally, man is the key to our problems, not money. 
Funds are valuable only when used by trained, ex- 
perienced, and devoted men and women.” 

It is an inescapable fact, however, that even a 
technical assistance program devoted to helping peo- 
ple he!p themselves has to be financed. While a lim- 
ited amount of technical assistance is financed through 
the “regular” budgets of the UN and its Specialized 
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Agencies, the “expanded” program operates under a 
special central budget made up of voluntary contri- 
butions from member governments, pledged at an- 
nual technical assistance conferences. Over the past 
six years, 78 governments have contributed approxi- 
mately $143 million to the expanded program. For 
1957, about $31 million has been pledged, the larg- 
est sum yet offered for one year. 

About three-fourths of the central budget is pro- 
vided by five nations —the US, the UK, Canada, 
France, and the USSR. The US pledge for the cur- 
rent year, voted by Congress in July 1956, is $15.5 
million or roughly 50% of the total budget. Con- 
tributions of each of the other four powers range 
from the equivalent of one million to over two mil- 
lion dollars. 

Yet one of the hallmarks of the UN program is 
that a very large number of the less-developed coun- 
tries which receive technical assistance also contribute 
annually to the central budget. In addition, all re- 
cipient governments help pay for local costs of indi- 
vidual projects by providing working facilities, ad- 
ministrative services, and the like. The monetary 
value of these local contributions now is estimated at 
between $60 to $65 million a year, or twice as much 
as the entire central budget. 

UNETAP has aptly been called “not only a great 
adventure in international economic cooperation but 
an important experiment in combined action by eight 
international organizations.” The expanded program 
is administered jointly by the UN and 7 Specialized 
Agencies — the International Labor Organization 
(ILO); the Food and Agricultural Organization 
(FAO); the UN Educational, Scientific, and Cultur- 
al Organization (UNESCO); the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (ICAO); the World Health 
Organization (WHO); the International Telecom- 
munications Union (ITU); and the World Meteor- 
ological Organization (WMO). Each of these spe- 
cialized agencies, though linked with the UN, is in 
fact an independent organization of sovereign states. 

Under such circumstances, the program inevitably 
has a complex organizational structure and a con- 
tinuing problem of inter-agency coordination. Over- 
all coordination is provided by the Technical Assist- 
ance Board (TAB), composed of representatives of 
each participating agency and an executive chairman 
appointed by the UN Secretary-General. Actual 
field operations are carried out by the seven special- 
ized agencies and a body within the UN Secretariat 
which deals with matters outside their realm such as 
public administration, statistical services, mining and 
industry. To secure better coordination at the coun- 
try level, TAB has been developing a network of 
resident representatives in the field. By 1956, a 
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total of 28 TAB field offices were set up, servicing 
48 countries and territories. 

The field representatives of TAB are the core of 
the new system of program-planning, introduced two 
years ago to make UN technical assistance more re- 
sponsive to the needs and desires of the under-devel- 
oped countries. Under the new procedure, UNETAP 
funds are no longer allocated to the participating 
agencies on a pre-determined percentage basis but 
according to comprehensive annual requests drawn 
up at the country level. TAB representatives now 
are supposed to help recipient governments work up 
balanced requests for further assistance, with agency 
experts limiting their advice to the technical feasibil- 
ity of specific projects. TAB itself then has the deli- 
cate task of combining all government requests into 
a total annual program and of fitting the operations 
of participating agencies into that. In drawing up 
the overall program, though, TAB must insure that 
each agency receives at least 85% of the amount allo- 
cated to it the preceding year, as long as funds are 
available. 

The total annual program then is reviewed by the 
24 governments represented on the Technical As- 
sistance Committee of the UN Economic and Social 
Council (ECOSOC). After the Committee approves 
the program, it authorizes the allocation of funds 
among participating agencies. This action is subject 
to confirmation by the General Assembly. 

Once funds have been allocated to individual 
agencies for approved technical assistance projects, 
each agency has full control over its expenditure. 
Each agency recruits its own experts and is responsi- 
ble for operation of its own projects. A number of 
activities, however, have been developed as inter- 
agency projects, including fundamental education 
centers in Mexico and Egypt and the Andean-Indian 
mission in Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru. 

Cumbersome as the UNETAP structure is, the 
main trend has been toward centralizing its adminis- 
tration in TAB. This trend has been criticized by 
some groups, particularly US farm organizations 
which would prefer to strengthen the independence 
of the FAO at the expense of the total UNETAP 
program. But the centralizing trend generally is con- 
sidered of prime importance for improving the pro- 
gram’s effectiveness and curbing the centrifugal tend- 
encies of participating agencies. Assistant Secretary 
of State Francis O. Wilcox told a subcommittee of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee in June 1956 
that the State Department believes that the present 
UNETAP machinery, though far from perfect, “of- 
fers a reasonable means for pooling the limited re- 
sources available in order to get the maximum 
amount of technical assistance from the funds con- 
tributed.” 
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Although there is no formal connection between 
the UN undertaking and the US technical assistance 
program, various informal connections have been de- 
veloped to prevent unnecessary overlapping of effort 
and to secure coordination between similar activities. 
In Thailand, for example, the FAO has provided a 
team of specialists for a veterinary and livestock im- 
provement project and the US International Coop- 
eration Administration (ICA) has supplied necessary 
equipment. In Iran, UNESCO experts have been 
cooperating with ICA personnel in developing a pro- 
gram of vocational education. 

Many veteran observers would agree with the find- 
ings of the Mansfield Subcommittee on Technical 
Assistance Programs of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, that the UN and the US technical 
assistance programs tend to be “complementary”; 
that “each program has its place in US foreign pol- 
icy”, and that “each program has certain unique fea- 
tures and advantages of its own.” 

One of the advantages cited most frequently for 
the UN program is that assistance from an interna- 
tional organization sometimes is more acceptable to 
the government of an under-developed country which 
is hypersensitive about its independence. This ap- 
pears to be the case particularly in fields, such as 
public administration which has to do with govern- 
ment itself, and occasionally in areas such as mining 
and geology where fears exist that important data on 
national resources gathered under a bilateral pro- 
gram might be turned over to foreign business inter- 
ests rather than to local industries. In some countries 
where the people do not want to become overly- 
dependent on the support of a single nation, this 
feeling actually is said to have created a preference 
for UN technical assistance, which is neither regarded 
as “charity” (because of local contributions) nor sus- 
pected of carrying “political strings.” 

Another advantage often mentioned is that the UN 
can recruit technical personnel from many different 
countries and therefore is sometimes able to provide 
experts better suited for specific assignments in terms 
of language, cultural background, and prior working 
experience in less-developed areas. Acute difficulties 
encountered by the US in recruiting a sufficient num- 
ber of competent specialists for its own program point 
up this UN advantage. As might be expected, how- 
ever, the UN program itself has some personnel 
problems, and occasionally UN agencies come up 
with incompetents or individuals who find it difficult 
to adapt to unusual conditions. 

Operation of the UN expanded technical assist- 
ance program has been further complicated of late 
by increased Soviet participation. The USSR, of 
course, always has been a member of UN policy- 
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making organs which deal with UNETAP, includ- 
ing the General Assembly and the Technical Assist- 
ance Committee of ECOSOC. Prior to Stalin’s death, 
Moscow used such UN bodies as a forum for de- 
nouncing UN technical assistance as a vehicle of 
“‘American imperialism”, while refusing to contribute 
“one red ruble.” In mid-1953, however, Stalin’s 
successors abruptly reversed this policy and their 
satellite members of the UN followed suit. From 
1953 through 1956, the Soviet bloc contributed to 
UNETATP the equivalent of $5.2 million, of which 
the USSR and its constituent republics of Byelo- 
russia and Ukraine have made available about $4.5 
million. 

How to utilize the bloc’s inconvertible contribu- 
tions, particularly the rubles from the Soviet Union, 
has proved a thorny problem for TAB. Some aspects 
of the problem have not been new, for many free 
nations contribute regularly in currencies of limited 
convertibility or of use solely within their own bor- 
ders. But to utilize the large ruble contributions has 
been far more difficult, partly because of political 
overtones. 

This financial issue has been eased somewhat by 
recent Soviet willingness to make 25% of the rubles 
convertible for paying transport and travel costs. It 
also is being mitigated by the increasing willingness 
of the Soviet government to make available informa- 
tion on Soviet resources which can be utilized in the 
UN technical assistance program. In addition, the 
UN Economic and Social Council has approved a 
resolution calling on all governments to make their 
UNETAP contributions insofar as possible in readily 
usable currencies. 

Actually, no substantial Soviet funds were used 
for UN technical assistance until 1955. In that year 
the equivalent of $200,000 was obligated. For 1956, 
$1.5 million worth of rubles was obligated, mostly 
for orders of equipment. An additional $2.7 million 
of equipment was ordered but had not been deliv- 
ered by the end of 1956. Apart from equipment, the 
projects approved for 1956 included 30 fellowships 
and 6 study tours in the Soviet Union and a small 
number of Soviet experts. As of March 31, 1957, 
there were 17 Soviet experts in the field. 

The most ambitious project using Soviet-supplied 
funds is the Higher Institute of Technology near 
Bombay, under UNESCO auspices. This project, 
desired by India, originally was planned to use ruble 
contributions for a large amount of equipment, for 
14 Soviet experts, and for 20 fellowships to Indians 
for advanced training in Soviet institutions. The 
Soviets themselves attempted to give the project a 
bilateral color by depicting it in their press as a Soviet 
project, under the UN, complete with Soviet text- 
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books, Soviet professors, Soviet equipment, and fa- 
cilities to train 1,000 Indian students a year. UNES- 
CO and UN officials, however, have maintained the 
position that on projects as large as the Bombay in- 
stitute the textbooks and faculty members must come 
from more than one country. Negotiations on this 
point have been in process for some time, and ten 
Soviet professors who recently arrived in India for 
the project have been assigned temporarily to other 
technological institutes. 

As yet, no Soviet-dominated nation has received 
technical assistance from the UN. The only Com- 
munist country currently receiving UN technical as- 
sistance is Yugoslavia, which ostensibly broke away 
from Soviet control in 1948. Yugoslavia not only 
has welcomed UN help—for example, in reforming 
its educational system and in training its industrial 
managers—but also has supplied some experts and 
officials for the UNETAP program. 

In attempting to assess the problem of future 
Soviet participation, one should note that under the 
rules and procedures of UNETAP no experts can be 
sent to a country, no training grants awarded, nor 
equipment provided without the consent of the re- 
cipient country. Within the specialized agencies them- 
selves, Soviet participation, though somewhat in- 
creased, remains spotty. The USSR first joined the 
ILO and UNESCO in 1954. It has more recently 
announced its intention to return to WHO, but it 
has never joined FAO or ICAO. In all these special- 
ized agencies, as in the UN itself, decisions have to 
be scrutinized by many nations. Consequently, Soviet 
participation in UN programs would seem to entail 
far less political risk than its secret aid-trade deals on 
a bilateral basis with such countries as Afghanistan, 
Syria, and Egypt. 

Along with the problem of increased Soviet par- 
ticipation, the UN expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram now faces the hazard of a crippling reduction 
in the financial contribution of the US. Over the past 
six years, the US share of the annual UNETAP 
budget gradually has been reduced from 60% to the 
current level of slightly less than 50%, while finan- 
cial support from other countries gradually has in- 
creased. In the Mutual Security Appropriation bill 
last year, however, Congress added a proviso that 
the US contribution for 1958 should not exceed 
33.3% of the total UNETAP fund. If the new 85th 
Congress does not lift this arbitrary ceiling, the US 
contribution to the 1958 program probably will have 
to be about $4-$5 million less than its 1957 pledge of 
$15.5 million. Should the US contribution be re- 
duced this sharply, the UN technical assistance pro- 
gram would be cut back, the goodwill of the US 
would be impugned, and pressures surely would be 
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created for increased use of Soviet experts and fa- 
cilities. 

The Eisenhower administration itself has asked 
Congress to authorize $15.5 million for the US con- 
tribution to UNETAP in 1958, provided that this 
country’s contribution not exceed 45% of the total 
amount contributed for that year. The request is in 
line with Secretary of State Dulles’ recent testimony 
that “technical assistance, both direct and through 
the UN technical assistance program, should be con- 
tinued on much the present basis.” It also is in line 
with the position taken by Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, that the U.S. should continue to work for 
a gradual reduction in its percentage share of the 
UNETAP fund and at the same time “work for an 
increase in the total program.” 

On the other hand, many people believe that the 
US easily could afford to increase its contribution to 
the UN technical assistance program. The US al- 
ready is spending nearly five times as much on its 
own bilateral technical assistance effort as the entire 
UNETAP budget. While the major share of future 
US assistance, for various practical reasons, undoubt- 
edly will have to be administered bilaterally, there is 
good reason to believe that more funds could ad- 
vantageously be channeled through the UN—per- 
haps as part of an overall increase in US aid to less- 
developed and highly-nationalistic countries of Asia, 
the Middle East, Africa, and Latin America. 


In a recent article in the New York Times Maga- 
zine, Paul Hoffman advocated a modest $3 million 
increase in the US contribution to UNETAP in the 
near future as part of a concerted effort to inventory 
the resources and needs of less-developed countries. 
A more comprehensive proposal has been advanced 
by the President’s International Development Ad- 
visory Board, namely, that the total size of the 
UNETAP budget be doubled over a 5-year period, 
which would bring it to more than $50 million. In 
this enlarged program, the Board envisages that the 
US contribution would constitute a smaller per cent 
of the total budget but be larger in absolute amount. 


An increase to $50 million also has been recom- 
mended as a minimum goal for the annual UNETAP 
budget by the UN’s Technical Assistance Board. In 
a special study made last May, TAB points out that 
since the early days of the program, sufficient re- 
sources never have been available to meet all “well- 
considered” requests and that at present relatively 
few new projects can be added since nearly three- 
quarters of the program consists of continuing com- 
mitments. Raising the total budget to $50 million, 
TAB feels, is “essential” to enable participating or- 
ganizations “to maintain the momentum of present 
activities within the existing scope of the Program 
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and to meet the more urgent requests of newcomers 
(including a growing number of formerly dependent 
countries ).” 

In addition to raising the budget to $50 million, 
TAB has proposed a number of projects which would 
require financial resources “many times the size of 
those now available” and would have far-reaching 
implications for the future of the program. These 
projects would also enlarge the scope of the pro- 
gram by providing more equipment, supplies, and 
specialists. 

TAB’s proposals for the future are at least sug- 
gestive of the enlarged requirements for technical 
assistance that undoubtedly would accompany any 
substantial acceleration of capital investment in under- 
developed countries. As the study itself recognizes, 
“any program of technical assistance must play its 
part in a wider setting of international activity and 
financial commitment.” No expansion of technical 


assistance alone, it admonishes, is sufficient “to make 
a decisive impact on the massive problems of econom- 
ic development and social welfare with which the 
less-developed countries are grappling.” 

These “massive problems” call for bold and sus- 
tained effort by all men and nations of goodwill, 
now and in the years to come. One need only follow 
the debates on economic development in the UN 
Assembly to realize that the yearning to live better is 
an “irrepressible urge” sweeping across all continents 
and that the modest efforts of UN “diplomats-in- 
shirt-sleeves” are helping this urge find construc- 
tive expression beneficial to us all. Viewed in this 
broad perspective, the UN technical assistance pro- 
gram, despite its varied limitations, deserves continu- 
ing strong financial support from the United States 
and steadfast efforts on the part of US representa- 
tives to improve the effectiveness of its administra- 
tion and operation. 


Leader For Peace in The 
American Peace Society 


WALTER CHANNING, M.D. 


Among the early workers for the establishment of 
international peace were many who were also emi- 
nent for other public services. One of these was 
Walter Channing, younger brother of the theolo- 
gian, William Ellery Channing.* 

Born in Newport, Rhode Island, April 15, 1786, 
he was the son of William Channing at one time 
United States District Attorney, and of Lucy Ellery, 
whose father, William Ellery, was a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. Walter was prepared 
for college by his brother William, and entered Har- 
vard in 1804 with his cousin Richard Henry Dana. 
Evidently young Walter was something of a radical 
in those years for in his junior year he participated 
in an “Undergraduate Revolution.” This action pre- 
vented him from receiving his bachelor’s degree in 
the regular course. It was granted to him sixty years 
later—as a member of the class of 1808. 

Meanwhile he studied medicine in the University 
of Pennsylvania receiving his degree of M.D. in 


*See Wortp Arrairs, Summer, 1956, p. 48. 
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1809. He then went to Europe and studied in the 
famous schools of medicine of the Universities of 
Edinborough and London. In 1815 he began the 
practice of medicine as an obstetrician in Boston, and 
in the same year received the degree of M.D. from 
Harvard. By 1815 he had become the first Profes- 
sor of Obstetrics and of Medical Jurisprudence at 
the Harvard Medical School. His chief contribution 
to medicine was, perhaps the use of ether in child- 
birth. Another public contribution was his work with 
others, in establishing the Boston “Lying-in Hospi- 
tal” in 1832. 

From that year until 1864 Dr. Channing was co- 
editor, with Dr. John Ware, of the “Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal.” He had been librarian and 
was later treasurer of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety. A fluent writer, he wrote many medical pa- 
pers, biographies of several physicians, an anonymous 
book of poems, “New And Old,” and charming 
reminiscences of foreign travel. 

Dr. Channing was an enthusiastic worker for sev- 
eral good causes, educational projects, temperance, 
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and in particular, for International Peace. Associated 
as he was with many of the leaders of thought in 
Boston, he naturally was interested in the American 
Peace Society, and became an early member. He was 
a member of the Executive Board from 1841 to 
1850. Reputed a brilliant conversationalist graced 
with humor and vivacity of speech, he made several 











addresses for peace. Noteworthy was the main ad- 
dress at the annual meeting of the Society in 1844. 
Walter Channing was twice married, first to Bar- 
bara Perkins, of Brookline, Massachusetts; after her 
death to Elizabeth Wainwright of Boston. He died 
at the age of 90 in 1876. 
Mase. Soute CALL. 
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Hussein | 

The present ruler of Jordan is a direct descendant of the 
prophet Mohammed. At the age of sixteen he replaced his father, 
King Talal, as Jordan’s ruler. His grandfather, Abdullah I, was 
the first ruler of the area carved from the old Ottoman empire 
known as TransJordan when it became independent in 1946. 
His great-grandfather was the Sherif Hussein of Mecca and King 
of Hejaz. Hussein ibn Talal ibn Abdullah el Hashim was born 
November 14, 1935. This was May 2, 1935 of the Moslem 
calendar and the anniversary of Mohammed’s Hegira from 
Mecca to Medina in 622 A.D. 

The young prince attended a British mission school at Am- 
man, the Moslem College of Amman and Victoria College of 
Alexandria, Egypt. He was a devoted companion of his grand- 
father, Abdullah, whom he accompanied on many visits through- 
out the Islamic world. He was with his grandfather when the 
latter was assassinated at Jerusalem on July 20, 1951, an event 
which has continued to haunt him. Although there was opposition 
to Hussein’s father taking the throne, he was made the king. 
The father had been seriously ill in Switzerland for some time 
and was finally removed by the Jordanian Parliament on August 
11, 1952 for mental. incapacity. Hussein was in Britain at the 
time completing his studies at Harrow but was proclaimed king 
while a three-man council ruled the country until his enthrone- 
ment on May 11, 1953. 

Hussein was married to a distant cousin, Sherifa Dina Abdel 
Hamid (she, like her husband, was descended from the Sherif 
of Mecca). According to Moslem custom the ceremony took 
place with only the male relatives present—the bride remained 
in an adjoining room while the contracts were being signed by 
the Hashemites. 

Now at the age of twenty-one Hussein’s rule has become a 
focal point of Mid-east tension. The fact that TransJordan was 
created under British auspices and given to Abdullah as a reward 
for his assistance to Britain’s Lawrence of Arabia has led to a 
persistent dissatisfaction on the part of Syria. Since TransJordan’s 
designation as the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan its orientation 
has been toward British policies and more lately toward the Eisen- 
hower doctrine. This was one of the reasons why a coup was 
engineered by leftists in the Jordanian Parliament in April, 1957. 
After a period of martial law Hussein restored order but a threat- 
ened intervention of Syria’s Kuwatly and Egypt’s Nassar probably 
would have deposed him and led to a general Mid-east con- 
flagration. 
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Feisau II 

The present ruler of Iraq, Feisal ibn Ghazi ibn Feisal el 
Hashim, was born on the same date on the Moslem calendar as 
his cousin, Hussein I. Both are grandsons of Sherif Hussein of 
Mecca of the thirty-eighth generation of the Hashemite family 
descended from the Prophet. 

Feisal’s education began with an English governess in 1940. 
By the age of eight he had studied Arabic language and history 
as well as physics and chemistry. His favorite toy at this time, 
incidentally, was said to have been a General Grant tank with 
gold wheel chains. In the fall of 1942 he entered Sandroid 
Preparatory School near Salisbury, England, and later Harrow 
where his father and other Moslem leaders had been educated. 
At this time he became quite interested in English sports and 
then wrote a book on judo which was later used as a manual in 
the Iraqui army. 

Sixteen year old Feisal was enthroned within a few days of 
the time that his old Harrow schoolmate and cousin, Hussein I 
became king of Jordan. Perhaps the chief event of his rule was 
the signing with Great Britain, Turkey, Pakistan, the Anti- 
Communist Defense Pact of 1955. Rich mineral deposits, par- 
ticularly oil, as well as the strategic location of his kingdom have 
made his rule of central importance in the struggle for world 
peace. 

Feisal II is five feet four inches tall, is slender, with very dark 
hair and eyes. He speaks fluent English, is an excellent athlete, 
and his democratic actions and tendencies have made him ex- 
tremely popular with most of his people. He is a constitutional 
monarch whose rule appears to have little in common with the 
absolutist tendencies that have prevailed in his land since the 
days when Hammurabi and Nebuchadnezzar ruled over it. 


Tanzar IsHIBASHI 

Japanese Premier since December, 1956, Tanzar Ishibashi 
has had a prominent career in statecraft. He was born in Tokyo 
in 1884, the son of a Buddhist priest, and originally planned to 
become a medical priest of the same sect as his father. How- 
ever, at Waseda University in Tokyo where he was graduated 
with top honors in philosophy and literature, his attention was 
turned elsewhere. In the field of economics he began to con- 
tribute articles to the Oriental Economist and eventually became 
its editor in 1924, Between 1927 and 1941 he produced about 
ten major books dealing with Japanese and Korean economic 
problems. As advisor to the Japanese Liberal Party, newly re- 
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vived in 1946, he began to participate directly in politics—serv- 
ing as Minister of Finance in Yoshida’s cabinet and as a mem- 
ber of the Diet. He has been a controversial figure since the 
American occupation and is said to have supported economic and 
military imperialism in Asia and favored price rises to spur 
productivity in conflict with American deflationary policies. From 
1955 until his election as premier, he served as Minister of In- 
ternational Trade and Industry in the Hatayama period. He out- 
lined a policy of continued friendship but also moved toward 
gradual independence after he became premier. Further, he has 
spurned the opening of diplomatic relations with Red China but 
is ambitious to replace Japan in the front ranks of world trade. 

Tanzar Ishibashi married Mume, a former school teacher, in 
1912. They had three children, a son, Tonichi, a daughter, 
Utako, and another son, a sub-lieutenant in the Imperial Navy, 
who was killed at Kwajalein during World War II. 


Ramon Magsaysay (1907-1957 
When the headlines of March 21, 1957 announced the death 
of the Philippine President, Ramon Magsaysay, in a plane dis- 









INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 


The International Geophysical Year will formally open on 
July 1, 1957. During the following twelve months scientists the 
world over will cooperate in an effort to solve many scientific 
mysteries of the earth and sky. Preparations began months ago, 
especially in the Antarctic, North Polar regions, and other little- 
explored parts of the earth. Many countries, otherwise at odds, 
are cooperating in these purely scientific researches. 


Awarps FoR CoNTRIBUTIONS TO BROTHERHOOD 

The National Conference of Christians and Jews, in Febru- 
ary, named 37 award winners in the fields of journalism, radio, 
TV, books and motion pictures for outstanding contributions to 
the cause of Brotherhood. Twenty-five persons and organiza- 
tions received top honors; 12 others, out of over 500 nominees, 
received the Conference’s Certificate of Merit. 


Forp FounpaTion GRANTS 


A report of the Ford Foundation for 1956 states that almost 
$9 million were appropriated for assistance to 13 countries of 
Asia and the Middle East. The appropriations were to help 
those countries to help themselves, especially in the fields of 
education. All these countries were in need of trained leaders 
in the fields indicated. Some grants dating as far back as 1951 
already have shown good results in small scale village develop- 
ment which is now almost entirely supported from local sources. 


FRIENDSHIP THROUGH ART 

To aid President Eisenhower’s “People to People” program 
of international friendship a committee of American artists and 
art lovers is planning for several kinds of loans of American art. 
Among the plans is one for acquiring samples of American paint- 
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aster in the jungles of Cebu Island the free world lost one of its 
most forceful anti-Communist anchors. Some suspected Com- 
munist sabotage. He was expected to win re-election next No- 
vember after serving his first four-year term. Magsaysay “made 
a go” of democracy in a land still relatively primitive, and demon- 
strated the fact that Communism was not a necessary alternative 
to Western domination. He has been succeeded by the former 
Vice President, Carlos P. Garcia, but the way is now open for 
a bitter enemy of Magsaysay, Sen. Claro M. Recto, 


Magsaysay was the second of eight children. With consider- 
able effort he was able to finish high school and to attend col- 
lege while working as a mechanic. In 1933 he married Luz 
Banzan. During World War II he led over 12,000 guerrilla 
fighters and opposed collaboration with Japanese invaders. As 
Defense Secretary after the war, he hunted down the rebel 
Hukbalahaps. As President he made his country a bulwark of 
stability in a corner of the world which has been confused, upset, 
and torn with bitterness and strife. As Ambassador Romulo re- 
marked—“His death is a tragedy for all free men.” 








WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 








ing and sculpture for our embassy residences overseas, arranging 
for exhibits of American art abroad, and for lectures in this 
country by foreign artists. 


New Hope For Lepers 

Leprosy, little known in America, seems to have increased 
rapidly in some countries, In Nigeria, for example, cases last 
year reached a probable 196,000 from 53,000 patients treated 
in 1953. Today the World Health Organization is helping 
leprosy-control in 10 countries. 


Recorp NumBeEr oF Visas To UnirEp SraTes oF AMERICA. 

A total of 332,499 immigrant visas was issued in the fiscal 
year 1955-6, a record since World War II. The total of all 
visas also set a record 828,586 as against 689,909 in 1955. 


FrREEDoM’s VoIcE 

The Voice of America marked its 15th anniversary this spring. 
It is today a key part of the United States Information Agency 
(USIA). Speaking in 43 languages over a world-wide network 
of 78 transmitters, The Voice is recognized as a valuable asset 
in American foreign relations. 


Ear For ALASKA 

An antenna 61 feet in diameter has been designed at the 
Stanford Research Institute, California, for use in Alaska. The 
tower will be located near Fairbanks, and will gather the reflec- 
tion of very high frequency radio signals from meteoric and 
auroral ionization. It will withstand 100-mile winds. 


CuHURCHGOING ADVERTIZED IN RussIA 
The 50,000 Russians who buy copies of “America Illustrated,” 
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a magazine published by the United States Information Agency 
for sale in the Soviet Union, will discover from a recent issue 
that most of the people of Washington are God-fearing. Sixty 
percent of the residents, it says, are Church members. Pictures of 
a dozen churches of various denominations, including the Russian 
Orthodox Church, are printed in the magazine. 


Canapian Woman 1N UN Post 

Mrs. D. B. Sinclair, former executive assistant to the Canadian 
Deputy Minister of National Health and Welfare, is to have the 
important post of Deputy Director of the UN Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF). She is the first woman to occupy such a post. 


Eskimo Art SHown IN VIENNA 

The Ethnological Museum in Vienna early this year featured 
an exhibition of Eskimo art from Canada. The display consists 
largely of carvings of whetstone, serpentine and walrus ivory. 
From Vienna the exhibit moved on to Bonn, Germany and sev- 
eral other European centers. 


CuHILDREN’s VILLAGES INCREASE 

Another thousand orphaned children are to find homes in five 
new Children’s villages lately opened. The latest, at Hinter- 
bruehl, will accommodate unfortunate children in the Vienna 
area. The first one, founded in the Tyrol by Harmann Gmeiner, 
has been so successful it is a model for the others. 


New YourH ORCHESTRA 

An international Youth Orchestra has been organized in con- 
nection with the meeting this summer of the 12th international 
congress of the Jeunesses Musicales in Vienna. Several concerts 
are scheduled for both Vienna and Salzburg. 


UNExPLoRED REsouRCcES OF INDONESIA 

Forests cover 240,000 acres of Indonesia, about two-thirds of 
its land area. Seventy-four percent of the forested area is in 
Borneo and East Indonesia, 24 percent in Sumatra and 2 percent 
in Java and Madeira. From the forests come important exports, 
such as spices, kapok, rattan, resins, camphor and tannin bark. 
However great areas of forests are still unexploited. 


Birtupay oF LAFAYETTE 

The 200th anniversary of the birth of Lafayette, the young 
French Marshal who so signally aided this country in the Revo- 
lutionary War, will be celebrated on September 6, 1957. 


NCREASED ANNUITY FOR PANAMA 
INCREASED ANNUITY rR P M 


Under terms of treaties between Panama and the United 
States this country has been pledged to pay $430,000 annually in 
return for the rights, powers and privileges granted to the United 
States in connection with the Panama Canal Zone. Under the 
terms of a treaty of Mutual Understanding and Cooperation, 
signed in 1955, the annual payment has been raised to $1,930,- 
000. This amount was paid Panama in February for the year 


1957. 


INTER-AMERICAN Music CENTER 

To stimulate exchanges between composers in the Americas, 
an inter-American Music Center has been set up at the Pan 
American Union building in Washington. The new organiza- 
tion expects to establish centers of music distribution, encourage 
research and exchanges of folk-music, to support inter-American 
music festivals, to study copyrights, and to develop contact be- 
tween American musicians in general. 


“HospiraBLE Austria” THE SLOGAN 


A Foreign Tourist Fair with the title “Hospitable Austria” was 
run in Salzburg this summer from May 25 to June 10. 
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Some CoLLEGEs In AFRICA 

In Khartoum, Sudan, that part of Africa north of the equator 
and under Moslem influence, a coeducational university was es- 
tablished in 1956 as one of the first acts of the new republic. 
It stems from the Kitchener School of Medicine and the Gordon 
Memorial School, both inherited from the British. 


The University College of Ibadan in Nigeria, which is under 
British control, opened in 1948 with 224 students. Enrollment 
now is between 500 and 600. It has a relationship with the 
University of London where advanced studies may be pursued 
toward a degree. 

In 1954 the first university in the Belgian Congo was started, 
the Lovanian University of Léopoldville, sponsored by the Catho- 
lic University of Louvain, Belgium. It specializes in medicine 
and agriculture. A new building program was begun in 1956. 


GREETINGS TO GHANA 

Under its new name of Ghana, the Gold Coast celebrated its 
independence March 3-10 this year. Many distinguished states- 
men attended the ceremonies, including several United States 
Congressmen, Vice President Nixon and other members of the 
American government. Ghana immediately became a full mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth and the ninth sovereign state 
in Africa. The others are Egypt, Ethiopia, Liberia, Libya, 
Morocco, Tunisia, the Sudan and the Union of South Africa. 


America Gives Liprary To GHANA 

United States Vice President Nixon, during the festivities ac- 
companying the independence of Ghana, presented to the new 
state a 2000 volume library on technical subjects, as a token of 
American desire to assist her on her way. The gift was accepted 
by the new Prime Minister, Kwame Nkrumah, at the same time 
that the new red, gold and green flag was run up to replace 


the British flag. 


Guana Now a MEMBER OF THE UNITED Nations 
On March 8 the new state of Ghana was formally admitted 
to the United Nations as the 81st member. 


New Unirep Srares ConsuLATES IN AFRICA 

The United States plans to set up seven new consulates in 
Africa as part of a drive to help direct those countries toward 
the free world. Four of the consulates will be located in Somali- 
land, Ivory Coast, Uganda, and the French Cameroons. ‘Three 
others will be set up in 1958 in Madagascar, French Equatorial 
Africa and somewhere in Northern Nigeria. 


CENTENARY IN LIBERIA 

State Gov. McKeldin, of Maryland, on April 24, was handed 
copies of a resolution by the Maryland legislature commemorat- 
ing the 100th anniversary of Liberia’s annexation of Maryland 
County, Africa. This county was founded by the Maryland 
Colonization Society, an organization founded in 1816 to seek, 
“the gradual extirpation of slavery in Maryland and the spread 
of colonization and Christianity in Africa.” 


Mataya Soon To BE 1n CoMMONWEALTH 

It was announced early in 1957 that Malaya is to be granted 
independence within the British Commonwealth August 31. Its 
parliament is to consist of two houses. The senators will be 
elected, 22 by state assemblies, and 11 named by the chief of 
state to serve 6 years. The House, with 100 members, will be 
elected by the voters and serve five years. The Chief of State, 
elected for five years, should be elected from Malayan princes, 
with power to appoint a Prime Minister. 
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A1p For CoLLEGE IN INDIA 


The Association of International Relations Clubs chose the 
UNESCO Gift Coupon Plan for its February project. The 
funds gathered were used to purchase books and _ laboratory 
equipment for Tri Chandra College in Nepal. Added funds 
for this institution were collected by the Collegiate Council for 


the UN. 


Birtupay CaKE FROM JAPAN 

In recognition of the 30th anniversary of the Festival of the 
Cherry Blossoms in Washington, Japan, donor of the original 
cherry trees, presented this year a large five-foot-tall birthday 
cake. It was carried to the platform by three Japanese girls with 
two assistants and the first slice was cut by Japanese Ambassador 
Tani. 
Firsr Civic Post ror Crown Prince 

Crown Prince Akihito, named Honorary Vice-President of 
the Japanese Red Cross, takes his first civic post. His mother, 
Empress Nagako, is Honorary President. 
Arp To Korean Epucation 

UNESCO has announced a five-year plan to spend $70,000 
to aid Korean education, according to the Korean Minister of 
Education. UNESCO is taking over several educational func- 
tions, formerly carried by UNKRA. 
ScieNcE ENcYCLoPEDIA IN KoREAN 

A 1600-page Natural Science Encyclopedia has lately been 


Entries are described with their names indi- 
cated in Korean, English, French, German, Latin and Greek to 
permit cross-reference to other books. Compiled by a Professor 
at Kookje College, it is the first of its sort, and has entailed five 
years of arduous work, 


completed in Korea. 


KorEAn SroriEs iN ENGLISH 

An anthology of 16 stories by contemporary Korean writers 
is to be published shortly in New York. Translated by profes- 
sors of Asiatic Studies in the University of Washington, Seattle, 
it will be the first publication of its kind. 


Great Dam Buitt in THAILAND 

One of the largest dams in the world was opened early this 
year in Thailand. It is the Chainat Dam and is expected to 
increase the Thai rice production 50 percent. It was built by 
Thai engineers at a cost of $58 million. 


GRANT TO THE UNIVERSITY OF TURKEY 

A grant of $30,000 by the Rockefeller Foundation to the 
University of Turkey at Ankara for the next two years is to 
develop a program of American studies. 


Cotor Fitms or OrriciaL VisiTors 

Documentary Films in color recorded the recent visits to the 
United States of President Sukarno of Indonesia, Prime Minister 
Nehru of India and King Saud of Saudi Arabia. Films were pre- 
pared here to be shown in the countries of the visitors. 








BOOKS 











—— 


The American Way of Government—National, State and Local, 
by Alfred de Grazia. (New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1957. Pp. xvii, 971, illus., tables, charts, Suppl. readings p. 
939-952, index, $6.95) 


This excellent book covers the full sweep of the American 
Government in action, at the national, state, and local levels, 
from colonial times to today. Twelve parts are devoted to the 
National Government, with 48 short, succinct chapters on ‘all its 
essential aspects, including the Federal system, public opinion, 
the party process, the Presidency, the Judiciary, public policy 
and its administration, national finances, human and natural re- 
sources, commercial interests, national security and foreign af- 
fairs. Four parts are given to State and Local Governments, with 
12 chapters on their foundations, structure, and functions. 

Alfred de Grazia, who is Associate Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at Stanford University, undertakes here to describe the prin- 
ciples and operations of government in America in simple, clear, 
and direct language. Comprehensive and compact in its coverage, 
lucid and logical in style and arrangement, accurate in content, 
balanced and objective in its treatment of materials, this admir- 
able work is a monument to the author’s scholarship and in- 
dustry, 

Many fine photographs, charts, and figures illustrate the text. 
Questions and problems at the end of each chapter afford useful 
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teaching aids. The author’s approach smoothly blends the tradi- 
tional formal methods of presentation with the newer functional- 
behavioral materials. Chapter 5 contains the text of the Federal 
Constitution with appropriate annotations. The basic terms and 
concepts of political science are clearly explained as they appear 
in the text. The book begins with a discussion of the origins and 
nature of government and comes down almost to date, including 
the results of the 1956 presidential and congressional elections 
and other recent materials, 

By covering the whole panorama of the American government 
from its colonial beginnings down to 1957, and by presenting 
all essential features of the subject in short, concise chapters with 
a minimum of diffusion and detail, Prof. De Grazia has made a 
most useful contribution to the textbook literature of our system 
of government, 

GeorceE B. GaLLoway 
Library of Congress 


James Logan and the Culture of Provincial America, by Fred- 
erick B. Tolles. Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1957. Pp. x, 
228, index, $3.50) 

It is appropriate that the author of this story of the Quaker 
who figured prominently in the colony founded by William 

Penn should be the Howard M. Jenkins Professor of Quaker 
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History and Research at Swarthmore College and the Director 
of the Friends’ Historical Society, In this worthy contribution 
to the Library of American Biography, he has given a vivid 
picture of an unusual and important figure in the history of a 
momentous era. 

James Logan, a Quaker of Scottish birth, was a book-loving 
teacher in England when he was chosen by William Penn to 
accompany him to America as his secretary. 

The developing ideas of the young scholar and his impact on 
the Colony constitute an absorbing political study. 

Logan, left in control, on Penn’s return to England, had a 
difficult role, — as collector of rents and buyer of furs from the 
Indians and trappers. “Too much an imperialist to be a good 
Quaker, he could not abandon the idea that ‘government without 
arms is an inconsistency’.” 

But during his long life he diligently carried out his duties, 
argued with the mistaken and advised the Penn family wisely 
and with insight. An honorable, scholarly, hard-hitting pioneer 
in government he guided the growth of an American colony 
from a Proprietary, rent-paying system to a self-governing Ameri- 
can state. 

James Logan was a stalwart builder of America and of its 
culture. 

In his old age as a friend of young Ben Franklin and of the 
naturalist, John Bentham, he was an eager collector of rare books 
so that at his death, at the age of 77, he bequeathed “to the 
public” a library of over 3000 volumes, — rare editions, science 
and the classics, called probably the best collection in the English- 
speaking world of his time. 

Maser SoutE Cay 
Washington, D. C. 


Day of Infamy, by Walter Lord. (New York, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1957. Pp. 243, index, illus, $3.95) 


Probably no other twelve hours in history have been more 
minutely scrutinized than the day of December 7, 1941 at Pearl 
Harbor. To write this vivid story, Mr. Lord found “a mountain 
of written material” including 40 volumes of the U. S. Congres- 
sional investigation. Documentary evidence, however, was only 
a small portion of Mr. Lord’s meticulous research. He exam- 
ined 577 eye-witnesses of the surprise attack, for the most part 
in personal interviews. They included officers and men of the 
Armed Forces of the United States and Japan, and many civil- 
ians. They told Mr. Lord what they saw and heard, how they 
felt and what they did on that day of infamy. Personal exam- 
ination of the harbor and ground installations completed the 
microscopic research which has enabled him to piece together a 
colorful and dramatic hour by hour, blow by blow account of 
the almost fatal disaster to our sea and air power in the Pacific. 

Not the least significant aspect of this book for those concerned 
with war and peace is the prologue where Mr. Lord describes 
the steps leading to the Japanese decision to bomb Pearl Harbor. 
Power politics and an insatiable urge for empire may explode in 
another infinitely more disastrous Pear] Harbor if we fail to heed 
the lessons of the past. 

Mr. Lord does not attempt to blame or to fix responsibility. 
The epic story is the thing, and it is magnificently and movingly 
told in this unique account of human fallibility and heroism. 

DonaLp ARMSTRONG 


The Great Giveaway, by Eugene W. Castle. (Chicago, Henry 
Regnery Company, 1957. Pp. 186, $3.50) 
Eugene W. Castle, reporter, motion picture authority, propa- 
ganda director and world traveler, has in this small volume, told 
his views on foreign aid. Six pages are devoted to the argument 
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for giving. The remainder of the book presents the argument 
against giving. 

Using a “calculus of self-interest,” Mr. Castle admits “that 
in our hit-or-miss foreign policy of the last two decades, we have 
not had all misses.” Lend Lease was a good undertaking. He 
believes that, “although we blundered into the Marshall Plan, 
rather than planned it, it was a plus achievement.” He has no 
quarrels either with the military aid-grant of $700,000,000 to 
Greece and Turkey under the Truman Doctrine. If we had 
stopped with the 18 billion dollars within four years of the orig- 
inal Marshall Plan, Mr. Castle would not debate the question of 
foreign aid. Our own self-interest, the author feels, is threat- 
ened by eight dangers. These eight dangers Mr. Castle finds in 
the fact that the foreign program, perpetuated by its own propa- 
ganda instruments, is haphazard, non-effective, and not coordi- 
nated with long-range policy. It exceeds our ability to pay, to 
staff and to plan. 

The argument, of course, is not novel. The subject itself may 
become anew the topic of the Great Debate. It is to be hoped, 
when and if it does, that it takes a more measured and judicial 
form. Mr. Castle certainly contributes more heat than new 
light to the discussion. 

We are told that the American people “have no voice in the 
decision to spend billions of tax-payers’ dollars for foreign aid.” 
This is indeed a serious charge, far more serious than that of 
squandering even astronomical sums to no avail. If representative 
government in this democracy has broken down, it would seem 
that there is far greater danger than in the Great Giveaway. 

Eximer Louis KaysEr 
The George Washington University 


Transnational Law, by Philip C. Jessup. (New Haven, Connec- 
ticut, Yale University Press, 1956. Pp. 113, $3.00) 


In this book, which reproduces the Storrs lectures on juris- 
prudence delivered at the Yale Law School in February, 1956, 
Prof. Jessup discusses with characteristic shrewdness and humor 
the universality of human problems, the power to deal with them, 
and the choice of the law that governs them. He uses a new 
term which will doubtless be asociated with his name henceforth. 
Transnational law, he seems to say—though the movement of his 
thought is sometimes difficult to follow—may be the universal 
solvent of problems which we have considered essentially inter- 
national but which are after all as simple as domestic relations or 
agrarian discontent or revolts of minority stockholders. Trans- 
national law includes all the law except that which is applicable 
exslusively within a single country and exclusively to nationals of 
that country who stay at home. In the more precise words of 
the author, it includes “‘all law which regulates actions or events 
that transcend national frontiers, . . . what we know as public 
and private international law, and . . . national law, both public 
and private,” in so far as it relates to transnational situations. 
You run the risk of getting into a transnational situation every 
time you cross an international bridge, and, with or without a 
Calvo clause, you are in a transnational situation any time you 
sign a contract with a foreign government. National statutes en- 
acted for the purposes of dealing with transnational situations, 
such as the execution of foreign judgments, the procedure for 
extradition, and the determination of the rights of alien heirs, 
are usually satisfactory. Treaties concluded for similar purposes 
are usually applied without difficulty. There are, nevertheless, 
considerable areas, not indicated with precision, in which there 
should be “new rules better suited to the regulation of trans- 
national situations.” These rules may be developed not only 
through national legislation and the conclusion of international 
agreements but also, and to a major extent, by the practice of the 
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numerous intergovernmental and non-governmental organizations 
which serve the world community. On the power to deal with 
transnational problems, the author suggests that it would be the 
function of a fully developed transnational law “to reshuffle the 
cases and to deal out jurisdiction in the manner most conducive 
to the needs and convenience of all members of the international 
community.” And on the choice of law from the bodies of pub- 
lic and private international law and public and private national 
law, in the face of long established practice to the contrary, he 
sees “no inherent reason why a judicial tribunal, whether na- 
tional or international, should not be authorized to choose from 
all of these bodies of law the rule considered to be most in con- 
formity with reason and justice for the solution of any particular 
controversy.” The difficulty, he says in another connection, lies 
in the minds of men. 

Epcar TURLINGTON 

Washington, D. C. 


Gay Monarch—T he Life and Pleasures of Edward VII, by Vir- 
ginia Cowles. (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1956. Pp. 365, 
illus., index, $5.00) 


An interesting and agreeable account of the life and contribu- 
tions to World Peace of a monarch of ability and personality 
whose education was sadly limited by the narrow mindedness of 
his father and the tutor selected by him, old Baron Stockmar, 
and whose career was largely frustrated by the egocentric deter- 
mination of his mother, Queen Victoria, that he should have no 
part in or knowledge of affairs of state as long as she lived. Miss 
Cowles, without passing over or denying the indiscretions and 
vices of the Prince of Wales and later King of England, pictures 
him sympathetically and convinces the reader that his faults were 
largely the result of his limited and narrow education and of the 
denial to him of opportunities for useful service in the statecraft 
for which he had such a special gift. 

Altogether this book is well worth reading both for the 
better acquaintance it permits with persons who played an im- 
portant part in world affairs half a century ago, and for the 
picture of a style of life and customs that seem strange indeed 
to us today though not very remote in years. One is shocked 
not only by the laxness of high society in the Victorian age, 
but also by the lack of sympathy in Queen Victoria’s treatment 
of her children. As compared to her, Edward stands out as a 
wise and broad-minded sovereign, who without power nevertheless 
achieved much in establishing friendly relations with other 
countries. His nephew, William II of Germany is easily the 
villain, a spoilt, obstreperous and unreliable character in the 
European kaleidoscope that was slowly settling into the first 
World War. 

The unrivalled heroine of the story is Alexandra, Princess 
of Wales and later Queen of England, a perfect wife and 
mother and sovereign. 

U. S. Grant 3rp 


The Office of Prime Minister, by Byrum E. Carter. (Princeton, 
N. J., Princeton University Press, 1956. Pp. 362, $5.00) 


Professor Carter of Indiana University has produced a work of 
lasting value in his study of the office of the Prime Minister. 
Even a casual examination of the office of our President will show 
that in spite of the existence of a written constitution, the method 
of election and the real significance of the office have been subject 
to historical evolution to an extent unforeseeable to the Founding 
Fathers. The office of Prime Minister is not much older by any 
count than the American Presidency. Here there was no written 
constitution, but historical evolution. Naturally the task of writ- 
ing a commentary on the office of the British premier is no 
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simple task. As Professor Carter well says: “The only conclusion 
possible is that the office cannot be defined: it can only be de- 
scribed in terms of the use to which it was put by different indi- 
viduals of varying abilities, who faced different problems and 
dealt with different colleagues.” (P.200) We have, therefore, 
something more than a treatise on political science. We have also, 
in effect, a history of British politics from the time when “the 
first prototype of the modern Prime Minister emerged in the 
person of Sir Robert Walpole.” (P.22) 

This was but the beginning, for “the modern office of Prime 
Minister had actually come into existence by the end of the nine- 
teenth century.” (P.40) By the close of Victoria’s reign, the 
general constitutional position had been fixed. 
extent Sir Robert Peel had furnished the conception of the office 
which was to prevail. 

In a Foreword to V. Vinkata Rao’s T'he Prime Minister (Bom- 
bay, Vora and Company, Limited, 1954), Professor VenKata- 
rangiah of the University of Bombay pointed out “that the office 
of the Prime Minister in Britain, is the original institution on 
which the Premiership in other states has been generally mod- 
elled.” Professor Carter’s authoritative study thus has a far wider 
appeal and use than would be true of most studies of British 
political institutions. 


To a considerable 


EtmeEr Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


The Conservative Tradition, Edited by R. J. White. 
York, New York University Press, 1957. Pp. xix, 
$3.75 

The Liberal Tradition: From Fox to Keynes, by Alan Bullock 
and Maurice Shock. (New York, New York University 
Press, 1957. Pp. lv, 288, $3.75) 

The English Radical Tradition, 1763-1914. Edited by S. Mac- 
Coby. (New York, New York University Press, 1957. Pp. 
xiii, 236, $4.50) 


It would be difficult to find a more fascinating intellectual 
entertainment than that of trying to distinguish between “con- 
servatives”, “liberals”, and “radicals”, and then to analyze the 
individual in each of seek to 
determine his personal consistency in maintaining his principles 
under the changing conditions of the day. Republicans of the 
Eisenhower tradition sit today side by side with Republicans 
whose traditions are more in line with the decade of the nine- 
strong bond between them, other 
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characters these volumes and 


teen twenties. Is there any 
than the party label under which they are elected and hope 
to be elected again? Which are the conservatives and which 
the liberals? And if radicals are to be definitely excluded, it 
should be remembered that much that was radical in John 
Stuart Mill’s time could be easily within the conservative pro- 
gram today. Any one interested in coming to a conclusion in 
the matter could profit greatly from a study of the three volumes 
under review. 

Outstanding among those whose articles and addresses are 
cited in The Conservative Tradition are Edmund Burke, Cole- 
ridge, Disraeli, Lord Hugh Cecil and Sir Robert Peel. They 
are all intent upon maintaining traditional principles and long- 
established institutions. But each of them approaches the objec- 
tive in his own way, .and reconciliation of their views can 
only be had by a study of the circumstances under which the 
particular view was advanced, Burke’s “Conciliation with Amer- 
ica” is indeed consistent with his “Reflections upon the 
Revolution in France.” But the two apparently conflicting 
positions must be studied in the presence of the concrete 
issues presented. 

The volume on The Liberal Tradition is an inspiring story, 
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even if there be, as with the Conservatives, inconsistencies in 
the attitudes of many of the Liberals, Bentham, Mill, Acton, 
Gladstone and the last survival, John Maynard Keynes. Liberty 
and equality, as political principles, are not easily reconcilable, 
without the acceptance of limitations upon both; Lafssez faire 
had to be put aside when new conditions arose making economic 
liberty incompatible with the general welfare, making it neces- 
sary for Liberalism “to emancipate itself from the deadwood 
of the past” and invent ‘new wisdom for a new age.” 

The volume on T'he Radical Tradition is provocative chiefly 
in making us wonder how what seems so reasonable today could 
have been thought so dangerous little more than a century ago,— 
indeed one almost wonders how the term “Radical” could ever 
have been applied to Cobden, Bright, Joseph Chamberlain and 
Lloyd George, — to Henry George, yes, but the proposals of 
“Progress and Poverty” have now been carried out by much 
simpler measures of taxation. 

All three volumes deal with the English tradition; but 
every scholar will read them with reflections upon the conditions 
in his own country, and they are literally indispensable for the 
student of political science, not to mention our own political 
parties whose views today contrast strangely at times with the 
traditions they profess, 

C. G. Fenwick 


Pan American Union 


America and the British Left: From Bright to Bevan, by Henry 
M. Pelling. (New York, New York University Press, 1957. 
Pp. 174, index, $3.50) 

Henry Pelling traces the reactions of British left-wing 
movements toward United States thought and policy since the 
Civil War. 

The story begins with Radical goodwill towards America 
in the last half of the nineteenth century and follows the 
somewhat torturous route to the anti-Americanism of the 
British Left in the 1950s. 

Here is a pioneer work in a virtually untapped field. Pelling 
does not pretend to make a complete assessment; rather he 
analyzes a number of controversies in British politics which 
throw light on contemporary British opinion of America. 

Based upon a wide range of materials, both British and 
American, many never before utilized, the book provides a 
valuable analysis on the replacement of the Liberals by the 
Labor Party. 

Today Pelling detects a swing back: “There is evidence to 
suggest that the hostility to American politics recently so widely 
current in British left-wing circles may decrease in the future.” 

The study contains a valuable alphabetical index of British 
Liberals, Radicals and Socialists and dates of their visits to 
the United States. 

Even E. Bituincs 
Legislative Reference Service 


General International Organization, by James T. Watkins IV 
and J. William Robinson. (Princeton, New Jersey, D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. xi, 248, $4.50) 

It is indeed well, as the authors of the present collection 
of documents point out, that the student of international rela- 
tions should be aware of the historical background of his subject. 
If at times the student finds it difficult to understand the 
presence of the veto in the procedure of the Security Council 
of the United Nations, or the problems connected with the 
self-determination of former colonial possessions, or the resist- 
ance Offered by states to encroachments upon extravagant 
conceptions of sovereignty the documents here presented will 
show how far we have advanced in a hundred and fifty years 
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and what obstacles have been overcome in that time and what 
remain to be overcome. “The Vienna System” gives us the 
background of the Monroe Doctrine; “The Hague System” 
shows us the hesitancy with which the leading powers con- 
templated the effort to control their right to go to war; and 
successive documents of the “First Effort” at international 
organization, 1914-1928, throw light upon the conditions upon 
which we may hope that the “Second Effort”, 1941-1951, will 
meet with success. 
C. G. Fenwick 


Pan American Union 


The Reichswehr and the German Republic, 1919-1926, by 
Harold J. Gordon, Jr. (Princeton, N. J., Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. Pp. 478, index, appendices, $8.50) 
During the period 1918-1919 Communism rushed into the 

vacuum created by the dissolution of the Imperial German 

Empire. Prostrate Germany, struggling in the vortex of this 

political maelstrom, was saved from anarchy by the efforts of 

an anti-Communist militia - the Freikorps - rallying around 
officers of the old Imperial Army. 

These units, raised more or less independently, and naturally 
far from being homogenous, nevertheless put down by force 
of arms the Spartacist revolt. But when the Weimar Republic 
took definite form, they were replaced by a national army — 
the Reichswehr — limited to a strength of 100,000 by the 
Versailles Treaty provisions, 

The growth of the Reichswehr under the able leadership of 
General Hans von Seeckt, its father, is the subject of this book. 
Mr. Gordon has done a remarkable job in this well-documented 
work, tracing not only the varied military elements which made 
up the new army, but also the succession of political buffetings 
it received, and how it withstood them. 

Mr. Gordon feels that the Reichswehr served its country 
well. There was, however, a basic rift in this military-political 
structure which, as it turned out, would be fatal to Germany. 
“All that can be safely asserted, ” he concludes, “is that the 
government of the Republic and the Reichswehr were able to 
cooperate. The largest party of the Republic— [the Majority 
Socialist Party] — and the Reichswehr were unable to cooperate. 

“The resultant situation crippled the Republic vis-a-vis any 
third force which might arise to threaten it from within the 
nation, and played a part in making possible \the eventual rise 
to power of Adolph Hitler and his evil cohorts.” 

Soldiers and scholars both will be interested in this treatment 
of the Reichswehr as an entity. It furnishes much food for 
reflection on the past and conjecture as to the future, 

R. Ernest Dupuy 
Colonel, USA, Ret. 


The Rise and Fall of Nazi Germany, by T. L. Jarman (New 
York, New York University Press. 1956, Pp. 388, $4.95) 
The Invisible Flag, by Peter Bamm. .(New York, The John Day 

Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. 250, $3.95) 

The two books under review illustrate the viewpoints of a 
non-German and a German on the momentous events in Ger- 
many which culminated in defeat in 1945. T. L. Jarman’s 
book attempts to provide an answer to an enigma: 

“How is it that the German people, so orderly and well 
disposed, so industrious and persevering, so advanced in the 
material ways of civilization, and perhaps the best educated 
people in the world, can be at the same time so politically im- 
mature and so irresponsible, and guilty of the rampant militarism, 
aggression and colossal brutality and barbarism that the war 
revealed to the world?” (p. 13) 

Jarman sees the answer to this enigma partially in Germany’s 
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past history, partially in the teachings of German philosophers 
such as Hegel, Treitschke, Nietzsche and Duhring, partially 
in the disillusion of the post-1918 period and partially in the 
personality of Hitler. Jarman, therefore, rejects the thesis that 
the Nazis and Hitler alone were responsible for the war and 
its excesses. He lays the blame for the horrors of the Nazi 
regime upon the entire German nation, for their willing ac- 
ceptance of the Nazis and of Hitler. 

Where Jarman’s book is on the high policy level of Berch- 
tesgaden and of the Supreme Command, Peter Bamm’s book, 
The Invisible Flag, considers World War II through the eyes 
of a German Army surgeon who spent four years on the Eastern 
front in command of a horse-drawn, front-line operating theatre. 
Although he says little about himself in the story, from the 
pages of the book emerges a picture of a cultured doctor from 
Saxony, who had studied in England and France, who listened 
to a Bruchner’s Symphony in D Minor under Russian artillery 
fire and who could quote apt phrases from Greek classics to fit 
an occasion. He was revolted by the Nazi philosophy and by 
its methods and talks of the “Dictator” as being responsible for 
Germany’s plight. 

Bamm’s story starts on the steppes of the Ukraine as the 
German Wehrmacht is rolling rapidly eastward. Bamm’s unit 
took part in the capture of Crimea and remained in the 
peninsula until the great retreat. The story of this retreat forms 
the most interesting part of the book, for Bamm had to use all 
his wits to minister to the great numbers of casualties reaching 
his operating table, had to be a tactician to keep one step ahead 
of the Soviet troops, and had to disregard Army and Party 
regulations to save the lives of those under his command. 

Neither book is indispensable for a student of German 
history, but each one is of interest in its own way. Jarman, the 
Englishman, has attempted to explain Hitler Germany, and 
has presented a concise, well-written account. Peter Bamm has 
narrated the story of a function which is little noted in official 
histories, but which has become an inseparable part of warfare. 
A. F. CzayKxowsk1 


Southeast Asia in Perspective, by John Kerry King. (New 

York, Macmillan, 1956. Pp. xx, 309, $5.00) 

The author, now on the staff of the University of Virginia, 
has travelled and studied extensively in the region whereof he 
writes, In this book he gives an account of situations and devel- 
opments, mostly since World War II, in that area; discusses 
the interest, concern and efforts of the United States in relation 
thereto; and suggests changes in United States policy and action 
in connection therewith. 

His comprehension of the actualities of Asian “nationalism” 
is more solidly grounded than is what seems to be his impression 
of the part played by Western “colonialism” in bringing about 
the unhappy conditions which now prevail widely in Asia and 
against which Asians — and many other peoples, some honestly 
and some with ulterior motives — now cry out. But he is under 
no illusion regarding the menace of Communism and regarding 
the need, for United States purposes, of a better informed, 
better formulated and better implemented effort than has yet 
been made “to arrest America’s sliding influence in Southeast 
Asia.” In that context he suggests, with elaboration, substantial 
“readjustments” in United States policy. 

Foreworded by a former United States Ambassador, Edwin 
F. Stanton, and rounded out with a chronological table and 
index, this book’s text may to advantage be widely read, and 
some of its parts should by some readers be seriously pondered. 

SranLey K. Hornpeck 


Washington, D. C. 
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Russia and America— Dangers and Prospects, by Henry L. 
Roberts, with a Foreword by John J. McCloy. (New York, 
Harper & Brothers for the Council on Foreign Relations, 
1956. Pp. xxxi, 251, $3.50) 

H. L. Roberts analyzes as fairly as possible, though from the 
American point of view to be sure, the strength and weaknesses 
of the two groups of nations now contending for world suprem- 
acy and world leadership, each according to its particular 
theory of government and human relations. The study is in- 
tensely interesting and pertinent to the solution of our present 
day problems. It is not just:a collection of statistics and assorted 
opinions, but a closely reasoned analysis manifestly based on 
the best information available to the public. 

Because of restrictions on space, the temptation to quote at 
some length must be resisted, but a few quotations will illustrate 
the scope and general tenor of the book. “Soviet urban and 
industrial targets are at present a good deal more accessible to 
American bombers . . . than are ours to their bombers. Weigh- 
ing against this advantage, however, is the greater experience 
of Soviet industry in operating under conditions of uncertain 
supply of raw materials, semi-fabricates and equipment . . . Less 
integrated, less specialized and using subcontractors less than 
does American industry, Soviet industry may be better able to 
function under conditions of large scale destruction.” 

After discussing the difficulties of securing disarmament or 
any limitation of armaments: “In there would 
appear to be no rational way, among all the uncertainties, of 
assuring to each side what it feels to be its necessary margin 
of security. It is precisely the element of antagonism that con- 
verts what would be a difficult but not theoretically impossible 
problem into one for which there may be no negotiable solu- 
tion.” 

“The fact remains that, if an initial Soviet atomic attack 
of a general character occurs anywhere but on the United 
States, our decision to make an atomic retaliation will be accom- 
panied by the risk of a counterretaliation upon ourselves. Would 
we be willing to make an all-out atomic response to a general 
Soviet atomic assault on, say, Greece or Turkey!” 

“There is no question that they (the underdeveloped coun- 
tries) do require what has come to be called ‘technical assistance’ 
. . . The real problem is not to teach people how to use new 
tools, but to discover the appropriate tools for a particular 
society. Should peasant cultivators, for example, be encouraged 
to come into factories and then given the social amenities and 
benefits to replace the rural community they have left, or 
would decentralization and movement of the industries to the 
villages be preferable?” 

Finally, “with regard to the instruments and methods, by 
which we may work for our several requirements and aims, 
it is evident from the complexity and movement of events 
that they must be highly flexible and adaptable. In particular 
we should avoid finding final victory or defeat in every act. 
We are probably in for a long and difficult contest in which 
there will be numerous gains and setbacks; we must put up 
with some developments we do not like, and take the best 
advantage of others. We are not in control of the course of 
events, and there is no substitute for a touch and 


practicable judgment on the part of our statesmen.” 
U. S. Grant 3RD 
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The Economic Factors in the Growth of Russia, an economic- 
historical analysis, by Nicholas L. Fr.-Chirovsky. (New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. xv, 178, 2 appendices, 
bibliography, p. 166-173, $3.75) 

This small volume traverses the whole course of Russian 
history in an effort to re-construct the drama and the sanguinary 
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clashes which accompanied that country’s territorial expansion. 
What the reader will find there is a fast-moving account of the 
main wars of expansion and conquest waged by Russia between 
the eleventh century through the Soviet period, accompanied by a 
running commentary on the policies and purposes motivating the 
Russian Governments in their wars. The author’s reason for rac- 
ing over so much ground at so rapid a pace, as he explains it, is 
his search for “the factors and motives (which have) caused that 
nation to grow, and to become powerful, imperialistic and ag- 
gressive.” 

From the very beginning of his account, the author, an asso- 
ciate professor of economics at Seton Hall University, attempts to 
demonstrate his thesis that Russia’s wars of conquest against her 
neighbors were motivated chiefly by her inability to put her 
own economic house in order. In her drive to the West, the 
author submits, Russia’s rulers were tempted by existing oppor- 
tunities to plunder those smaller nations on her frontier that were 
far more advanced in the arts of commerce and other productive 
economic skills. In the South, Russia launched her wars of con- 
quest, in the view of Mr. Fr.Chirovsky, in order to acquire a 
more fertile agricultural base for her economy. In their push to 
the East, Russia’s rulers were motivated by a need to compensate 
for the lack of animal products, such as wool, furs, hides, and 
skins, in the range of their domestic raw materials. 

The author makes it quite clear that he sees a number of other 
factors as explaining the historical urge of the tsars to expand 
their frontiers at the expense of their neighbors. Among these, 
he would include his own observation that “the nature and psy- 
chology of the whole Russian people were imperialist throughout.” 

While he draws his factual materials from the storehouse of 
the historian, the author’s judgments are notably those of the 
pamphleteer, governed by a strong partisan purpose in arranging 
and commenting upon the facts taken from the historical record. 
Thus, after posing the proposition that Russia had managed to 
bridge the gulf between slow economic development and rapid 
political growth by means of imperial wars and economic exploita- 
tion of the conquered peoples and lands, he adds: “This state- 
ment is by no means an exaggeration; it is the disgusting truath— 
sometimes willingly and sometimes involuntarily and incidentally 
admitted by the Russians themselves.” 

Along with a colorful account of Russian economic and mili- 
tary history, the reader will find in this volume a well-sustained, 
frankly anti-Russian, commentary on the events described and 
their consequences. His version of Russian history, however, 
leaves unexplained the enigma of where this small backwoods 
people, wedged in between the Volga and Oka, surrounded by 
more powerful empires, handicapped, in his opinion, by an in- 
born economic ineptitude, found the human and material re- 
sources necessary to wage successful wars against a variety of 
antagonists and to populate the vast land mass between the Baltic 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean. 

Lron HERMAN 
Washington, D. C. 


The Big Thaw, by C. L. Sulzberger. (New York, Harper and 

Brothers, 1956. Pp. 275, $4.00) 

Readers of The New York Times will welcome this compila- 
tion of Mr. Sulzberger’s pungent reports on the Soviet orbit, 
derived largely from his travels in Eastern Europe. Those who 
do not follow his columns in the Times will find the book a 
useful prelude to the dramatic happenings of recent months in 
Poland and Hungary. For Mr. Sulzberger is a journalist with 
a keen sense of history, and he is no stranger to Eastern Europe, 
though his volume concentrates on his latest visit to that area 
during the winter and spring of 1956. 

As the title suggests, Mr. Sulzberger is mainly concerned with 
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the efforts of Stalin’s successors to slough off some of the most 
brutal and rigid features of his regime while preserving the essen- 
tials of the Soviet totalitarian system and attempting to make it 
work more effectively. Although some of the author’s interpre- 
tations of specific developments are questionable, he provides 
a graphic impression of the “curious jerks” in the de-Staliniza- 
tion process and the resulting confusion throughout the Com- 
munist empire. Time and again he emphasizes that this empire 
as of mid-1956 was in a state of transition, that the full conse- 
quences of the post-Stalin experiment launched from Moscow 
would not be evident for some time, and that even a little liberty 
could be a dangerous thing for a one-party dictatorship. 

In the light of new developments, Mr. Sulzberger’s conclusions 
for the U. S. policy stand up remarkably well: “To calculate 
that the new Soviet junta is manufacturing a brave new world 
is hazardous; to base policy upon such calculations would be folly. 
But to allow our policy to remain static in a changing situation is 
obviously insane.”” Among his specific recommendations is that 
we cease treating the satellite countries as “an unimportant, uni- 
form bloc” and discuss with them their separate problems and 
interests, 

EvizaseTH M. THompson 
Washington, D. C. 


Solovyev, Prophet of Russian-Western Unity, by Egbert Munzer. 
(New York, Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. 154, $4.75) 
Russia’s greatest philosopher, Vladimir Solovyev (1853-1900), 

though long neglected by the West, has in recent years enjoyed 

an increasing vogue because of his ardent espousal of rapproche- 
ment between Russia and the West. The gap which he sought 
to bridge derived not from Communism’s Iron Curtain of the 
past forty years but from Christianity’s thousand-year schism be- 
tween Eastern Orthodoxy and Western Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism. East-West relations constituted a major problem for 
Russia’s intellectuals in the last century before the Revolution, 
and it was appropriate that Solovyev, the greatest thinker among 
them, should have outdistanced all others in his efforts to deal 
with the issues thus raised. Dostoyevsky, though a generation 
older than Solovyev, was already influenced by the younger man’s 
vision, and Berdyaev, spiritual spokesman for the anti-Soviet 
emigration, considered himself a disciple of Solovyev. 
Solovyev’s mystical approach is sometimes difficult for a West- 

erner to follow, but Dr. Munzer’s brief study is designed as a 

popular introduction specifically for a Western readership. The 

great power and beauty of Solovyev’s thought is adequately sug- 
gested, his principal concepts summarized and his major writings 
explained. Western readers will find him a fertile source of 
ideas expressed in his key terms of Sophia and divine humanity, 
theocracy and theurgy, apocalypse and antichrist. And when in 
his last work, a brilliant and imaginative Short Story of the Anti- 
christ, the Catholic Pope Peter II, the Orthodox Elder John 
and the Protestant Professor Pauli stand united against the totali- 
tarian world empire that confronts them all, Solovyev’s claims to 
prophetic insight become impressive indeed. Against this back- 
ground new thinking on Russian-Western relations might well 
find its vision considerably enlarged. 

RonaLp THomPson 

George Washington University 


China and Soviet Russia, by Henry Wei. (Princeton, N. J., D. 

Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1956. Pp. xvi, 379, $7.50) 

The author, born in south China, graduated from Lingnan 
University, came to the United States in 1937, acquired a Ph.D. 
in international relations at the University of Chicago, served 
for some time with the Chinese News Agency, and has since 
been engaged in teaching, research, lecturing and writing. 
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In this book, after a very brief account of Russo-Chinese rela- 
tions during the six years between the Chinese Revolution (1911) 
and the Russian Revolution (1917), he gives a comprehensive 
account of relations between the Republic of China and the 
Soviet Union (from 1917 to 1956) and of action and reaction 
in relation thereto on the part of other countries and in the 
League of Nations and the United Nations. In the setting forth 
of facts he presents little that is new, but in the objectivity with 
which he has featured the essentials, has tied them together in 
chronological sequences, and has reasoningly and reasonably in- 
terpreted them and summed them up, he has made a real con- 
tribution toward knowledge and understanding of the policies, 
operations and eventuations whence have come the situation which 
now prevails in Soviet-Chinese relations and of problems with 
which the world is confronted by virtue of that situation. 

Probably most interesting and instructive for American readers 
are the passages passim and the Chapters (X and XI) which col- 
lectively tell the story of how it came about that in China the 
Nationalists were defeated, Communist forces were victorious, 
and the United States now has in the regime which functions on 
the Chinese mainland a powerful and bitter enemy. 

The Appendices—texts or parts of texts of documents—dis- 
play unusually conscientious respect for the principle of pertinency 
and usefulness in relation to what precedes. And the presence of 
a good index indicates that the author and the publisher consider 
—rightly—that their product is worth while. 

StanLey K. Hornpeck 


The History of Japan, by Kenneth Scott Latourette. (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1957. Pp. 299, index, 
$5.00) 

This is a revised edition of a work originally published in 
1918 under the title, “The Development of Japan.” Since that 
first edition, numerous successive revisions have been made to 
incorporate the historically important developments in Japanese 
history to the present date. 

Despite the fact that in the short space of 282 pages Professor 
Latourette has covered a span of Japanese history dating from 
mythological beginnings in early B.C., his story is more than just 
a cursory glance at the origin and development of the land, the 
people, and the state of Japan. In clear, concise, readable form 
he gives the reader a real insight into the background and the 
makings of Japan and the Japanese people as they are today. 

While Professor Latourette has chosen to call his work ‘The 
History of Japan,” it is more an interpretive account of the 
development of Japan with emphasis on the motivating forces 
which led to the growth of such a strong nationalistic people. 

WILLADENE PRricrE 
Alexandria, Va. 


Constitutions of Nations, by Amos J. Peaslee. 2d edition. (The 

Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1956. 3 vols. $22.50) 

From the first edition of this first compilation in English 
of constitutional texts in 1950 to the second in 1956 major 
changes in 35 of 89 constitutions have occurred, and five new 
states have emerged. The French revision of December 7, 1954, 
should be added. Mr. Peaslee in a general summary says 56 
nations are “republics” of one brand or another, 27 of the 
monarchic order, with six British members of the Common- 
wealth of Nations. The recent changes in 11 constitutions of 
the monarchic order have added to the democratic character 
of national governments. A series of comparative tables shows 
the form of government, sources of sovereign power, rights 
of the people, and the composition of the legislative, executive 
and judicial departments of their systems. Looking at this bird’s 
eye view of the world’s government you are struck with the 
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fact that everybody is doing about the same thing; but looking 
at the texts of the constitutions you are impressed at the infinite 
ways people can contrive to seek the same end by different 
means. 

The texts of constitutions are basic documents and the poli- 
itical structure which evolves from each differs from what 
even the expert would deduce from its provisions. Mr. Peaslee 
has supplied bibliographies that enable the inquirer to find out 
how the document has worked out in practice. His notes on 
each state are models of essential information for any one who 
wishes to know the personality of the units that make up the 
present world. The quality of editing, linguistically and legally, 
is impeccable. One could not expect to have a better edition 
of constitutions. 

The Constitutions of Naitons demonstrates at one and the 
same time how alike the governments of sovereign states are super- 
ficially and how different they are spiritually. 

Denys P. Myers 
Washington, D. C. 


Moscow Was My Parish, by The Rev. Georges Bissonnette, AA. 
(New York, McGraw Hill Book Company, 1956. Pp. 272, 
$3.95) 

The title for this book is misleading for, rather than describ- 
ing his “Moscow Parish,” Father Bissonnette devotes almost three 
quarters of the book to three short trips he made during his two 
years in the Soviet Union. He relates his experiences with Soviet 
police, Soviet motor pools, hotel keepers, restaurant owners and 
housekeepers. 

There is a feeling as you read the book that much was left 
unsaid. There may have been two reasons for that: either Father 
Bissonnette did not have the opportunity in Moscow to glean 
much of the Soviet tactics and intrigue, or he purposely omitted 
divulging what he knows, to protect his successor, if one there 
is to be. 

E.LLen Co.uuins 
Associate Editor, Wor_p AFFAIRS 


International Governmental Organizations: Constitutional Docu- 
ments, Edited by Amos J. Peaslee. (The Hague, Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1956. 2 vols., $15) 

A round 100 multilateral organizations to which from 3 to 
82 states or administrations are parties are identified in these 
important volumes by a summary note on their history and 
character and the constituent texts. Some 14 others are included 
because they may yet exist or are about to exist. Mr. Peaslee 
is to be congratulated for undertaking to assemble this widely 
scattered material and putting it together in a form which 
affords the opportunity to appreciate what is going on in the 
world in the line of international cooperation and improving 
the common lot. He has worked in the great tradition of Henri 
Lafontaine and Paul Otlet whose Ammuaire de la Vie imter- 
nationale after 1908 first provoked comprehension of this 20th 
century phenomenon. This record shows that coordinative 
international cooperation extends to 61 fields of human interest. 

Mr. Peaslee has treated each body established by official 
action of governments independently, but in his introductory 
analysis tabulates their relationship with each other. This is 
probably as far as one can go in indicating kinship in the 
present stage of international organization, The African Postal 
Union regards itself as a regional organization of the Universal 
Postal Union, but the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain, 
all members of which also belong to the Universal, disclaims 
being a sib, though the Pan American Sanitary Bureau is defi- 
nitely the regional arm of the World Health Organization. 
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Half of the organizations originated before 1939, but the 
present form of 65 out of 100 is determined by documents 
made since 1945, providing for relationship, subordination or 
liaison with the United Nations or its specialized agencies, 
which together represent a coordinated complex of international 
cooperation in numerous nonpolitical activities. The political 
and defensive organizations do not assimilate as readily, even 
though they are more repetitive of the same objectives. 

Impressive as this largest compilation of constituent docu- 
ments of international organization is, it is incomplete. The 
available agreement of 1924 setting up the International Wine 
Office is not given, and several documents of the communist 
bloc are only listed. The convention of May 11, 1949, on the 
régime of the Danube is as important as that of 1868 on the 
Rhine, to which the United States is now a party, and it is 
more interesting because the Soviet Union squeezed out of it 
all but the riparian states and itself. The Warsaw pact organi- 
zation, the Soviet counterpart to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, is not mentioned. On the other hand, the inter- 
national zone of Tangier is now abolished of October 29, 1956, 
and the integration of Europe has advanced a step or two since 
Mr. Peaslee’s book was published. 

Denys P. Myers 
Washington, D. C. 
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America Learns to Lead. (Los Angeles, University of Southern 
California, 1956. Pp. 236, paper, $5.00. Institute of World 
Affairs, Proceedings 32nd Session, 1955.) 

American Defense &§ National Security, by Timothy Stanley. 
(Washington, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 1957. Pp. 202, 
bibliog. p. 189-192, index, $3.25) 

Annual Review of United Nations Affairs 1955-1956. (New 
York, New York University Press, 1957. Pp. 216, index, 
tables, $4.50) 

Australian Colonial Policy, by J. D. Legge. (London, Angus & 
Robertson, 1956. Pp. 245, index, map, chart, $3.50) 

Burma in the Family of Nations, by Maung Maung. (Amster- 
dam, Djambatan, Ltd., 1956. Pp. 236, index, bibliog., ap- 
pendices, $4.50) 

Canada and the United Nations, by F. H. Soward & Edgar Mc- 
Innis. (New York, Manhattan Publ. Co., 1957. Pp. 285, 
index, $3.00) 

Children of Calamity, by John Caldwell. (New York, John 
Day, 1957. Pp. 191, $3.50. Foreword by Pearl Buck.) 

Codetermination, Labor’s Middle Way in Germany, by Abra- 
ham Schuchman. (Washington, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 
1957. Pp. 247, chapter notes, index, $4.50) 

The Combined Food Board. A Study in Wartime International 
Planning, by Eric Roll. (Stanford, California, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. Pp. 385, index, tables, $7.50) 


Cross and Crisis in Japan, by Charles W. Iglehart. (New York, 
Friendship Press, 1957. Pp. 166, statistics on Christian Work 
in Japan, Selected Reading List, index, fold. map, $1.25 pa- 
per, $2.50 cl.) 

East Norway and Its Frontier, by Frank Noel Stagg. (London, 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., New York, Macmillan, 1956. 
Pp. 285, $5.75) 

Finland in the Second World War, by C. Leonard Lundin. 
(Bloomington, Indiana, Indiana University Press, 1957. Pp. 
303, index, map, $5.00) 

Here Is Haiti, by Ruth Danenhower Wilson. (New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1957. Pp. 204, bibliog. p. 201-204, no in- 
dex, $3.50) 

The Historical Status of Tibet, by Li Tieh-Tseng. (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1956. Pp. 312, index, notes, 
$5.00) 

Individual Freedom and Governmental Restraints, by Walter 
Gellhorn. (Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. Pp. 215, index, $3.75) 

International Government, by Clyde Eagleton. (New York, Ron- 
ald Press, 1957. Pp. 665, index, 4 appendices, 3rd edition, 
$6.50) 

International Law and Asylum As a Human Right, by Manuel 
R. Garcia-Mora. (Washington, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 
1956. Pp. 171, index, $4.50) 

Last and First in Burma, 1941-1948, by Maurice Collis. (New 
York, Macmillan, 1956. Pp. 303, index, map, fold. map, 
dates of principal events, p. 292-297, $5.75) 

The Last Kings of Thule, A Year Among the Eskimos of Green- 
land, by Jean Malaurie. (New York, Thomas Crowell Co., 
1957. Pp. 295, short bibliog., index of places & people, 
$5.00) 

No More Comrades, by Andor Heller. (Chicago, Henry Reg- 
nery Co., 1957. Pp. 175, full illus., $3.50) 

Progress Against Prejudice, by Robert Root. (New York, Friend- 
ship Press, 1957. Pp. 165, $1.25 paper, $2.50 cl.) 

The Rapids, by Basil Davidson, (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1957. Pp. 288, $3.50) 

The Relations of Nations, by Frederick H. Hartmann. (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1957. Pp. 637, index, $6.25) 
Sweden and the United Nations, by the Swedish Institute. (New 
York, Manhattan Publishing Co., 1956. Pp. 315, index, 

$3.00) 

Ten Against the Storm, by Marianna Nugent & Norman Young 
Prichard. (New York, Friendship Press, 1957. Pp. 164, col. 
map, $1.25 paper, $2.50 cl.) 

The United Nations and Dependent Peoples, by Emil J. Sady. 
(Washington, D. C., The Brookings Institution, 1956. Pp. 
205, $1.50) 
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